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“GARDNER” 
ENGINES 


Propulsion 
Lighting _ | 
Wireless, &c. 


FOR 


NORRIS, HENTY & GARDNERS., Ltd. 
8/ Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


124 St. Vincent Street, GLASGOW. 
701-802 Tower Buildings, LIVERPOOL. 
66 Scottish Temperance Buildings, BELFAST. 
Milburn House, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE. 


The 
Creagh-Osborne 


RADIUM CARD COMPASS. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Can be clearly read by DAY 
and NIGHT without Lamps. 


SHIP’S LIFEBOAT COMPASS. 


HIS Compass is an Improved Pattern Liquid 
Compass as adapted by the Admiralty, and 
now required by the board of Trade for use 

on Ship’s Lifeboats. a 

Owing to the great advance made since the 
outbreak of war in the luminosity of radium «om- 
pounds, we have been able to design a compass 
which is visible both day and night: without the 
aid of any oil or electric light. We also paint the 
lubber line with radium compound. This card can 
also be supplied to existing patterns of compasses. 
We also supply special Thwart Fittings separately. 


H. HUGHES & SON, Ltd., 
Marine Opticians. 
59 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address —'‘ Azimuth, London.”’ 
Telephone—Central 555, 
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lines. in depth. 


Books FOR SALE.—Reed’s Stability of Ships 
1885, 12/6; Brenton’s Naval History of Great Britain 1823, 
5 vols 35/-; Priestly’s Historical Account of the Navigable Rivers, 
Canals and Railways of Great Britain 1831, 15/-; Brassey’s Naval 
Annual 1886-1893, 7 vols., £3 3s.; Naval Chronicle, 1814-1815, 
illustrated, 2 vols, 21/-; Burke’s Peerage, new copies, 1915, 
published at 42/- net, my price 10/-, the only Peerage in which 
the names and services of those who have fallen inthe war will 
not beomitted; Yachting Monthly first eleven vclumes £7 10 0; 
Charnocks Marine Naval Architecture, 100 engravings, 3 vols., 
1800, very rare. £12 12s.; Stuart’s Naval and Mail Steamers of the 
United States, 1853, £4 4s. Od; Vanderdecken’s The Yacht Sailor, 
1876, 6/-; Scrope’s Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s,; 
Nimred’s Hunting Reminiscences 1843, very rare £8 8s.; Falconer’s 
Marine Dictionary 1776 £2 2s.; Paasch’s Illustrated Marine Encyclo- 
pedia 1890, £1 1s.; Yachting Monthly Magazine, fullof illustrations, 
1898, Vols. land 2 rare £3 3s, Boccaccio’s Decameron, 4 vols. ; WN 
coloured plates full red morrocco, fine copy of this rare book £6 6s. area 

1822: The Canoeist, volume 1, 1876, 15/- Send also for Catalogue. SSS YY), SSS 
I have always i00,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 1 am the most expert 
Bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, John Bright 
Street. Birmingham 


FP RPE Ac ASLEEP TOE SRE EE OE EP NTS 
GTOCKLESS ANCHORS.—Most reliable type extant ; 

all sizes ready; also Galvanised Chain, to suit. Prices, etc.. 
apply WASTENEYS SMITH & SONS. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AVIGATION taught and Yachtsmen prepared for S NA Mihi’ 
exams. by correspondence or attendance at school. The S \\\\ | : 
LONDON NAUTICAL SCHOOL (Sailors’ Home) 9 Dock St.. E.C. = = 


AFROTHRUST detachable engines, will take a boat 


wherever it will float, opposed cylinders, magneto ignition, 
invaluable for weedy er shallow waters. Sole Agent, T. G, F 
Winser & Co.. 72 Mark Lane, London, Peto 


WANTED. Good seaworthy motor yacht at least —= — — 
60 feet fitted with paraffin engines, preferable Gardner and 
ae ride accomodation, write.—Armitage, Hyde Park Hotel, ae PERRY && CoO.. PS a. 
nightsbridge : 
SETTER Vacht..4 f 1 saath 24th YACHT SAILMAKERS & OUTFITTERS 
Ct 4 acht, 4 tons lor sale. ength 24it. beam : Speciality :—Turkey Red Sails 


2p, draught 4ft, 6. Cowes built, very strong, counter stern. 
modified spoon bow. sleeps three, roomy fo’c’sle. Lying Solent. 90 Church St. and 1 & 3 Ivy St., Birkenhead, 


Lowest £45 including dinghey. Good inventoiy. Davis, 53 Ter- ‘ 4 
minus Road, Eastbourne. 114 Lower Georges St. Kingston, Co. Dublin 
Established Telegs.—Perry, Sailmaker, Birkenhead 


CAADBURN Telegraph, in splendid order, offers 1857 o Kingstown 


wanted, McDonala and Co., Engineers, Marshall’s Lane, 
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Ensures Safe Anchorage 


. = we ——$$$——— ——— — : E BN Creare 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MOTOR PATROL BOAT. 
While the Sweet Little Cherub looks out up aloft, 


And the “‘Sentinel’’ watches below, 
Dear Jack and his ship lie secure in their berths, 
No matter how strong the winds. blow. 


3 a Sold by [ dhe Sl 
GALVANIZED, The leading Yacht Fitters, Ship Chandlers, &c. 5 a ncik eck dH. 12/6 


A‘Specimen may be seen at the offices of the Yachting Month'y 


If not obtainable locally, send postcard for particulars and name of nearest agent to 


JEFFERSON READ, Arcanum Works, Birmingham. 


Novoles & Hoare’s = *-s0us‘ins, 


LONDON.”’ 


Yacht and Boat Varnishes. 


OF ALL YACHT AND BOAT BUILDERS AND SUPPLY STORES. 


Telephone: 
1302 HOP. 
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Telegrams - White, Itchen, Southampton. 


Telephone + a4 Souttemoron, «=| MD DO 
) ) a 3 Yacht & Insurance Brokers, 
V\ hite Bros. | fl93, HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 
ITCHEN, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Yacht Builders, 
Engineers. 
YACHT BROKERS. 


FOR SALE 


250 Tons Steam Yacht . 
130 Tons Steam Yacht 
100 Tons Ketch 


30 Tons Yawl f Motor Yacht “‘ Vandora. 
30 Tons Steam Yacht Motor Yacht for Sale (see photo above), built 1911. 
23 Tons Yawl Lone 43 Migros ae fe aft ee a :—Small 
-1. cockpit, Cabin 2 beds, Pantry an alley, Lavortory, 
18 Tons Cutter Saloon 2 sofa berths, Engineroom, F’cle, Motor 26 hp. 
12 Tons Yawl 4 cylr., Kelvin par ffin. Speed about 84 knots. Price £550 


Yachts, Steam, Sail and Motor, 
also Launches of all sizes for 
Sale or Charter 


Write for List of Motor Yachts and Cabin Motor Launches, or Wire 
to “ Amaranth, Glasgow.” : 


SEVERAL HULLS for HOUSEBOATS 


Telephones ; 2518 and 2519 Central. 


A MYLN 81. HOPE STREET, 
e 9 GLASGOW. 
Designer, Builder, Broker, Insurance Agent. 


FOR SALE :-— 
STEAM 
MOTOR 
AUXILIARY 
CRUSING 
AND 
RACING YACHTS 
- INTERNATIONAL 


SIMPSON LAWRENCE & CO. S~_ EO SS 
MAKERS OF YACHT. FITTINGS Pdi toni ~~ 6 TO 19 METRES. 
11 ST ANDREWS SQUARE 


GEASGOW SO 3 Oe Fishing Lines, Canvas, Ropes, Cutch 
Hemp and Cotton Nets 


“ _ YACHT AND — 
= BOAT BUILDERS 


PORTHLEVEN, CORNWALL. 


| 
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CAMPER & NICHOLSONS Ltd. 
GOSPORT & SOUTHAMPTON. 
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B Hi 
+ McGRUER & COMPANY, Ltd., 
HH fe ol 
¢ CLYNDER, SCOTLAND. # 
HB fe a] 
+ YACHT AND MOTOR BOAT t 
Hy BUILDERS AND REPAIRERS. ‘ cy 
7H fe 8 
H Expert Work on all types of Wood Hulls. F 
: . . Engines ‘repaired and installed. . ., t 
: : 
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THOMAS REID & SONS, 


ENGINEERS, 


PAISLEY, N.B. Estasuisuep 1852. 


Specialities: 


Windlasses, Capstans, Winches, Steering Gear for 
Sailing, Steam and Motor Yachts. 


HIGHEST CLASS 
Enquiries Invited. 


Telegrams: 
**REID, PAISLEY.”’ 


ae at 


Single and Double 
Purchase Capstans. 


ew, 


Winch Windlass for 
Bowsprit Hee!}. 


ike 
& 2% Space ey 
3 oe : Spears 


S45 


Telephone :— 14. Hamble. 


ENGLAND - 


Designers and Builders of 


Steam, Auxiliary, and Sailing Yachts 


of all tonnages are offered for Sale. 


- Fit an EVINRUDE 
detachable Motor | | 
to your Dinhgy. ; 


T is instantly fixed and 
started, needs no _ skilled 
attention, and can be stowed 
in any position when not in u e. 

Used by the British Govein- 
ment, and members of the 
R.Y.S. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money refuuded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue R. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. (ENGLAND) 
Manager:- A. W. Bradbury. 


109 Waterloo Road, London S.E. 
City Agent: T. G. F. Winser, 72 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Ltd. 


Magazine 
Y Sports 
Pastimes. 


PRICE V. 


FOR MEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The annual subscription to the Badminton is 12/- per annum at 
home and 16/- abroad, post free. All who are desirous of having 
the Magazine forwarded to friends or relations on active service 
may do so through the Publisher, 9 King St. Cevent Garden W.C. 


RAUGHTSMAN with experience of wood construc- 
tion and yacht or ship designing, wanted for work in London. 

Give full particulars of experience and state salary expected. 
Draughtsman, co., The Yachting Monthly, 9, King Street, 
London, W.C. 2 


SURVEYS FOR CONDITION 
OF VESSELS RELEASED BY ADMIRALTY. 


GEORGE WILSON @& Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS & SURVEYORS 
7 SHERWOOD ST., PICCADILLY CIR US, LCNDON. 
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SALE ee G. L. WATSON & CO. INSURANCE. 


MARIN E—Every Descri gti 
A LARGE SELECTION 


OF YACHTS. NAVAL ARCHITECTS EMPLOYERS’ 
ALL TYPES, SIZES & PRICES. AND SURVEYORS wt LIABILITY. 
Steam Sailing, Auxiliary and FIRE. MOTOR CAR. 


Motor. 55 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW. SPECIAL. 


Full particulars sent, 


State requirements. Telegrams: ‘'VRIL., Glasgow." Fullest Clauses. Lowest Rates. 
Agency for Sale, THE COWES YACHT AGENCY. Yachting Insurances 
Purchase, Charter, Established 1868. Patronised by Royalty. | of every description 
Building, and all other MARVI N Ss effected at Lloyds’ on 
business connected | Special Terms. 
with Steam, Sailing, Yachting Auctioneers, Yacht Brokers, &c. Sole Isle of Wight 
and Motor Yachts of Onty Appress: PRINCES’ BUILDINGS, COWES. “gency for Insurance 
all sizes. Telegrams: "’ Nivram, Cowes.” Telephone No. 24 Cowes. | of Motor Cars at 
ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. LLOYDS’ AGENCY. Lloyds’. 


NEW EDITION—THE EIGHTEENTH 


WRINKLES IN 
PRAGTIGAL NAVIGATION 


IT CAN BE By Captain S. T.S. Lecky. 
per ono Revised by Capt. W. Allingham 


ANY BOAT 


os 
\ 


With Important New Matter. 


With 135 Illustratiors and Plates, Royal 
8vo, Cloth, 834 pages, 25/- net. 


WATERMAN MARINE net ath . . higiss. ‘Captain Lecky’s classic work is a book 
MOTORS oc OA aS arom of reference for navigators of every nation 
; ,, ES OO a Es The excellent work he did has stood the test 

43 LEICESTER SQ. : : eee of time.’’"—Syren and Shipping. 


LONDOY W.C. 2 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltc’., 32 Fleet Sto4 


THE YACHTING MONHTLY 


is written by sailing men for sailing men. It was conceived in this spirit and _ its 
reputation is its dearest possession. It 1s essentially practical and its aims and 
objects are to foster and encourage the sport which forms a link between its readers 
in every part of the world. It is not a:money making venture in the ordinary sense of 


the term. It lives by the support of its readers and their interests are its first concern. 
It is not designed to catch the eye of the casual buyer who depends upon bookstall 
stock for reading matter. It has its own particular public and its desire is to keep in 
closest touch with that and that only. To ensure this it is sent direct to its readers each 
month, post free, for 12/- per annum in the United Kingdom and 17/6 abroad. Fill 
up the accompanying form and send it with ~heque or money order for the amount to 
to the Publisher, 9 King Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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WI OORDER FORM. ~ "QA 


Be Ss SMe 
To the Publisher of “ The Yachting Monthly.” 
Please send “ The Yachting Monthly,” for.....................months for which 
T CRUO8O! oka Re ee 
EES EE ERNE ayes AR sO aaa aa oMMaIne Tob atd tee aihiter tay 7 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Yaar Eat Fee) Reh em aaa ONE APS) RS Rn Sen ATE WHC R RR sien Poe ey aTeR eye 


AA * 17/6 Elsewhere 
Packed flat in Cardboard Case. 


ch ~ 


List of Technical Books. 


The following is a lis! of selected ‘works dealing with the subjects to 
whieh THE YACHTING MONTHLY AND MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 1s 
devoted. For tke cynvenience of our readers, these volumes will be stocked 


by us, and new books will be added to the list from time to time, provided they 
are to be recommended. Books not appearing here will be obtained to order, 
(and efforts will be made to secure second-hand copies of standard works 


which are now out of print. 


All orders, which must be prepaid, should be 


addressed to the Publishers of THE YACHTING MONTHLY, 9 King Street, 


Covent Garden, 


W C.2 


Naval Architecture and Yacht Building. 


DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING AND 
YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (11th Ed.intwo vols.) (Post free 
in the United Kingdom.) 

pen ws bey OF YACHT DESIGN. By NORMAN SKENE 


SAILMAKING. By’S. B. SADLER. (2nd Edition) ; 
ark rs wees "BUILDING AND re By ADRIAN NEILSON 
viES. (Postage4d.) . 
MODERN PRACTICE OF SHIP BUILDING. By THEARLE. New 
edition in two vols. (Text and plates) : 
THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By JoHn HARVARD 
Bites, M.I.N.A 


(Postage 


WO 4. Calculations of Strength . 
Vol. Il. Stability, Resistance, Propulsion and 
Oscillation of Ships I 
THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. By Sir Epwarp J. REED.. 
STABILITY AND TRIM OF SHIPS. By A. V. CoWiLr ... 
LLOYD'S RULES FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF YACHTS ... 


RACING YACHTS... 
SHIP PAINTER’S HANDBOOK. By" A. S. Welch. (Postage 2d.) 


Yacht Racing. 


THE Ssfaps AE ens YACHTSMAN’S HANDBOOK. By Francis B. 
OOKE. (Postage4d.) ... ae ay ad Se al 
THE contre YACHTSMAN. By B. HecxsTaLu-SMITH and 
Cap u Boutay. (Postage 6d.) .. 
THE HELMSMAN'S HANDBOOK. PY B. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
(2nd Edition) (Postage 4d) . 
YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION RULES. ’ (Complete, in cloth) ... 


Crutses. 


merase AND DISTANCES (Correct Magnetic). 
UNDERHILL, LL.D. Postage 2d... 
TO NORWAY IN BLUE DRAGON II. 
buarive HOLLAND IN THE VIVETTE. 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d.) 
mee prague fs THE VIVETTE. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Postage 
THE LOG OF THE BLUE DRAGON. By ‘C. C. Lynam, M.A. 
LONDON TO LOWESTOFT. By F. B. Cooke. (Postage 3d. ve 
THE here is THE BLUE DRAGON Il. (in Orkney and Shetland). 
. Lynam, M.A.. i 4d.) 
THE GREENFINCH CRUISE. By F. C. KEempson. 
sac bie Si9 BOOK OF A ‘SINGLE HANDER. 
Posta Ny Aig ~ 
MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. KEMPSON 
(Postage 4d.) e be 
DOWN CHANNEL. By R. T. McMutten. (Postage tae: 
MY HOLIDAYS ON INLAND nee Sus Ral P. BonTHRON. 
(Postage 5a.) = 


By ARTHUR 


By E. KEBLE 


“(Postage 4d.) 
By WILLYAMS. 


Nautical ree Kee na 
Seamanship, etc. 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. By W. P.Symonps. (Postage 3d.) 

BROWN’S TIDAL STREAMS. In Twelve Charts for each hour 
of the Tide at Dover. (British and Irish Coasts and 
North Sea). (Postage 5d.) . f rf ie 

YACHTSMAN’S HANDY BOOK. (Postage 4d.) 

WEATHER SIGNS AND HOW TO READ THEM. By W. ALLINGHAM. 
(Postage 3d.) sa 

KNOTS AND SPLICES.  l’y ‘Carr. “Jutsu. 
(Postage 2d.) si a. ig 

KNOTS, BENDS, AND SPLICES, AS USED AT SEA. (Postage :cl.- 

MAGNETISM, DEVIATION OF THE COMPASS, AND COW: PASS 
ADJUSTMENT. (Postage. 2d.) 

THE ere RELATING TO THE RULE OF 1i°E ROAD AT SEA. 

D. Smitn. M.A., B.L. (Postage 4d.) ... e 

PRACTICAL, NAVIGATION. By J. GREENWOOD and W. H. 
RossER; with tables by H. Law and Professor mele a 

BROWN’S SIGNALLING. ‘Postage 3d. ) 

VARIETIES OF SAILING VESSELS ; Names of Masts. 
Sails, and Running Rigging etc, (Postage ld.. 

YACHTING AND CRUISING FOR" AMATEURS. By FRANK CowpPER. 


M.A. (Postause 4d.) 


‘(In colours. 


“Spars, 


BROWN’S NAUTICAL ALMANACK AND TIDE TABLES. For 
1/9 


1916. (Postage 4a. 
CHARTWORK AND PLANS. Py “A MAXWELI.. ‘Postage 2d;) 
WRINKLES IN PRACTICAL NAV! ‘ATION. By Capt, Lrcky. 
\l3:h Edition. :evised by ‘ ulian) Arrington.) Post 6d. 


By 6 6:: LYNAM. (Postage 7d.) 
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SAILING TOURS By Frank Cowper, M.A. ... a: ae 
ene ai THE BOOK OF THE By A. J. Hughes. Post 2d. . 
B IDGE BOOK FOR ENGLISH CHANNEL. ‘Posta-e 2d.)... 
Vol. 11. The South Coast: From the Nore to the Scilly Isles. 
Twenty-five Charts, (3rd Edition.) (Postage 4d. 
Vol. 111. The West Coast of France: The Coast of Brittany, 
from L’Abervach to St. Nazaire and the Loire. 
Twelve Charts. (Postage 4d.) .. 
Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and N. E. England down to 
Aldborough. Forty Charts. (Postage 4d.) ... 
OUR SILVER STREAK. By Dr. UNDERHILL (Postage 4d.) 
THE FORCE OF THE WIND. By Herspert CHaTLeEy, B.Sc ... 
A gs pate OF ELEMENTARY. SEAMANSHIP. 4 D. WILSon- 
ARKER. (5th Edition). Postage 4d. 
PRACTICAL CANOEING. By Tipuys. ... 
A DICTIONARY OF SEA TERMS. By ANSTED. 
WILLIAMSON’S TRIGONOMETRY. (Postage 3d.) . 
MARINE METEOROLOGY. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. ... 
PRACTICAL MECHANICS FOR SAILORS. (3rd Edition,) By Tos. 


MACKENZIE. ... Mee iy 
Larshuee ane LONGITUDE: HOW TO FIND THEM. By W. of ; 
ILLER. nk 0 a oy ny, kgs ee 
SMALL BOAT SAILING. By E. F. Knicut (Postage4d.) . 
NAVIGATION FOR YACHTSMEN. By Lieut. ENGLIsH ... 
FORE AND AFT SEAMANSHIP. With Names of Ropes, Spars, 
and Sails in a Cutter, Yawl, Schooner. (Postage 1d.) 
SEAMANSHIP By Newron. (Postage 3d.) 


DIXON KEMP'S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT “SAILING 
bey Canes in 2 vols.) (Post free in the United King- 


PRACTICAL COASTAL “NAVIGATION. - 
MrirEMonT. (Postage 4d.) j 

INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIGNALS. (Postage od. ) 

gern Sy See ARTS NAVIGATION AND dian pots ASTRONOMY. 
(Postag 

NORIE’S NAGTICAL TABLES. (Postage 6d.) 

SYNCHRON_.US SIGNALLING IN asdeibbt 
Postage 2d. . ae: 


(Postage 4d. ) 


By the Cowre DE 


By J. Jolly 


Charts. 


(Sale subject to Admiralty restrictions). 


THE DOWNS TO SPITHEAD. With plans of Ramsgate, 
ere. Folkstone, Newhaven, Shoreham, Littlehampton, 
pithead, Portsmouth. Calais, and Boulogne _.. ae 
THE “OWERS ‘AND SPITHEAD TO BRIDPORT, including the 
Isle of Wight, the Needles. Channel, Poole, Portland. and 
Weymouth. With plans of Cowes Roads, Needles 
Channel, Poole Bar, Bridport, Portland Harbour: also 
Views of Headlands. “ 
LYME REGIS TO THE START, including Exmouth, ‘Teignmouth 
pe penta aes plans of Lyme Regis, Dartmouth. 


THE START to" CINTAGEL HEAD, including the Scilly Isles. 
With plans of the. Harbour of Fowey, Manacle Rocks, St. 
Ives, Penzance Bay, Yealm River, Salcombe. and 


Padstow us oie aos es Ns 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT etc. including Portsmouth, Spithead 
Solent Channel, Southampton Water, etc. With plans of 
Cowes, and the Needles Chanuel ce Pn "eS 

PORTLAND, WEYMOUTH, etc. on a very large scale : showing 
the Harbour of Refuge, the Shambles Shoal, Bill of Port. 
land etc Ne 

CHARTS OF THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCE, “ON A ‘LARGE 

SCALE 


Dunkerque te tins D’Ailly, including the Strait of Dover. 
etc. With plans of Dunkerque, Calais, Boulogne 
Treport, and Dieppe. With a Book of Directions .. 

ape D’Ailly to Cape Levi, including the Bay of the Seine. etc 
With plans of Le Havre, the River Seine, to Rouen 
Caen Road Road of La Hogue, Barfleur, Fecam). 
With Book of Directions ... 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, AND THE COAST OF FRANCE. FROM CAPE 
LEVI AND CHERBOURG TO ST. MALO AND THE 
BREHAT ISLANDS; including the Islands of Jersey. 
Guernsey, Alderney, etc. With vlans of Cherbourg 
Road, Great and Little Russell Channels, S.W. part of 
Jersey, Granville and Cancale Road \, and the Bay of St. 
Malo. Witha Book of Directions .. 

THE BREHAT ISLES TO BREST, USHANT ISLAND ae With Slavs 
of Tréguie River, Morlaix,and entrance to L’ PREEMAG h. 
With a Book of Directions.... ... Wig ¥, ay pS 


ADMIRALTY CHARTS Supplied to order. 
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TECHNICAL 


Sailing Directories. 


EAST COAST RIVERS. Charts and Sailing Directions for the ~ 


Rivers Roach, Crouch, Blackwater, Colne, Stour, Orwell, 
eee Ore, and ie Sw caecare" with General Charts from 
e Thames to South 
CLOSE: 5 es AND oMSHERMEN’S “PILOT ROUND THE 
BRITISH ISIE 

THE PILOT'S GUIDE FOR THE THAMES. The River Pha chlee 
the South-east Coast of England, and the Strait of Dover. 
Adapted for the use of Yachtsmen, and for Marines 
qualifying themselvesas Pilots. Illustrated by Sectional 
Charts of the Thames eles to Yarmouth ;- Outlying 
Sands; the Downs. New Edition. (Postage, 4d.) es 

THE PILOT’S GUIDE FOR THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. The English 
Channel and Ports of the South Coast of England. 
Adapted for the use of Yachtsmen and for Mariners 
qualifying themselves for Channel Pilots. Illustrated by 
Fifteen Sectional Charts of the English Coast from the 
downs to the Scilly Islands, and plans of the Downs, 
Dover, Isle of Wight, Weymouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and Falmouth. New Edition, 1912. (Postage 4d.) sas 

ENGLISH CHANNEL. The Downs to Scilly Islands and the 
opposite coast of France. With full and complete 
instructions for navigating the Channel ti 

ENGLISH AND BRISTOL CHANNELS, etc., containing Directions 
for navigating the sonthern coast of England, the south 
coast of Ireland, and the Bristol Channel ... 

THE ‘pepe COAST OF FRANCE: From Cape Grisnez ‘to Cape 


THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCE: From ‘Cape ‘Levi to the 
Island of Ushant, including the Channel Islands of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, etc. k 

RIVER THAMES: From the Downs to Orfordness, including 
the Channels up the River Thames to the Noreand London 


NAVIGATION ROUND IRELAND: Comprising the Irish 
Channel and West Coast of Ireland . ih ae Ne 
SOUTH, WEST, AND NORTH COASTS OF IRELAND; from 


Carnsore Point to Lough Foyle, particularly describing 
the various Harbours, Anchoring Places, Rocks, Shoals.etc. 
IRISH, OR ST. GEORGE’S CHANNEL, and part of the West Coast 
and Islands of Scotland. 
BRISTOL CHANNEL, in which are described all the “Shoals 

Rocks, Buoys, Lights .etc ails, 

EAST COAST OF ENGLAND from Dungeness to the Tyne) 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND (from Orfordness to the River 
Tyne). de ee describing all the Harbours, 
Anchoring Places, 
EAST COASTS OF ENGLAND. ‘AND SCOTLAND “(from_ ‘Flam- 
borough Head to the Shetland ene) Rr 
FLAMBOROUGH HEAD TO KINNAIRD HEAD.. hey ms 
KINNAIRD HEAD TO THE SHETLANDS nee ve 
WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND AND THE HEBRIDES, North of 
the Mull of Cantyre te 
FLEMISH BANKS, etc. (from the Thames to the Schelde) 
‘NORTH SEA” PILOT. Describing the Coast of England and 

Scotland from Orfordness to Cape Wrath, with the Orkney 

and Shetland Islands, and the opposite Coast of France. 

the Netherlands, etc. from Cape Grisnez to the Shaw 
COASTS OF HOLLAND, GERMANY, DENMARK, etc. (Texel to 

Hamburg and tothe Shaw) . 

ALTIC PILOT. A series of works illustrating and describing 
the Hydrography of the Kattegat and Baltic as follows:— 

Part I. The Kattegat. The Sea and Harbours included 
between the Shaw (on the one side) and Goteborg 
(on the other) ,and the Belts and Sound , 

Part II. The Belts, Sound, etc. Describing the navigation 
through these Channels, and the Baltic, westward of 
Cape Arcona ... 

Part Ill. The Baltic. The Sea and ‘Harbours included 
between the Sound and Cape Arcona, and the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland <a ra is seg Lay 

Part IV. The Gulf of Finland. The Sea and Harbours 
eastward of Dagerort and Hango Head 

Part V. The Gulf of Bothnia (South of the Korth Guarken). 
The sea and Harbours northward of Stockholm as far 
as the North Quarken nck oe 
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BOOKS (Continued) 


Part VI. The Gulf of Bothnia (North of the North Cuarken). 
Sailing Directory for the Gulf as far as the Head of 
navigation * 

The Gulf of Bothnia. Nos. 386 387. bound together. C 

BAY OF BISCAY (from Ouessant Island to Cape Finisterre) 

Compiled from recent surveys. 

SPAIN a PORTUGAL. (Cape Ortegal to the Strait of Gib- 


ralta 
WEST COAST OF FRANCE, “SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL | 
Ouessant Island to the Strait of Gibraltar ... 
MEDITERRANEAN PILOT. A series of works illustrating and 
see vecmig the Hydrography of the Mediterranean. Bound 


A vACHTSMAN 5 GUIDE: “TO THE DUTCH “WATERWAYS. By 


F.R 


foe TH r.£3.1)., 
HYDROGRAPHIC. SURVEYING FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. By 
COMMANDER S. Messum R.N. 
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Marine Engineering. 


MARINE STEAM hh el ge ce OP W. SOTHERN ade ay 

ELECTRIC SHIP-LIGHTING. By J. Urounwart, (4th Edition) 

oat A STUDENT" 5 TEXT BOOK. By, H.” M. 

R.S. (Postage 4d.) ... 
INTERNAL ‘coubiistion ENGINES. By RotLo C.. CARPENTER, 
D., and H. DiepeErIcHs, M.E. 

THE BALANCING oF ENGINES. By W. E. Dacesy, M. A. B.Sc. 
(2nd Edition 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. Translated from the German 
of Dr. G. Bauer, Engineer-in-Chief of the Vulcan 
Shipbuilding Yard 

MARINE ENGINEERING. By A. E. SEATON. 
 pearins na and Working of Marine Machinery. 


THE SCREW PROPELLER: ‘By A. E. SEATON. 

OIL eg By |G. LIECKFELD, (Authorised English 
edition 

CARBURETTORS, “VAPORISERS, “AND VALVES FOR INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINES. By Epwarp BUTLER _... 

A TEXT BOOK ON GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES. By BRYAN 
DONKIN, (Revised by T. Graves Smith and with new 
matter by Prof. Burstall) 

LUBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS. By LEONARD ARCHBUTT 
and D. M. DEALEy eee 


The Designing. 
(17th 


Sea Fishing. 


SEA-FISHING. By C. MINCHIN. Postage 4d, ; 
PRACTICAL LETTERS 10 SEA FISHERS. By Joun BICKERDYKE 


Miscellaneous. 


THE LAW OF PLEASURE YACHTS. By JemMmetT & PRESTON 
(Postage 4d.) 

SAILING SHIPS: The Story of their Development from the 
aga sae to the Present Day. By E. KrBLE 


CHATTE 
6g rated SAIL iN EUROPE AND ASIA. By H: “WARRING TON 


THE “ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. By W. B. Bourton and 
ONTAGUE GUEST 
FORE. AND AFT. The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the 
Earliest Times: By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Annuals. 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS (Post free) 


POSTAGE.-—When no postage is stated, 
be added to the price. 
panied by an additional shilling per voluime. 
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NOTE.—AII charts, ctc. are sold subject to Government perinit supplied by us to approved buyers. 
Note.—All prices of books are subject to alteration. 
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Subscription Rates. 
One Year (fost free) - - - - 


9 King Street, 


a) United 
1 2/- Kingdon. 
“ 7 - - ~ ] 3/- Canada. 


‘y - “ = - 1 7/6 Elsewhere. 


All. Subscriptions must be prepaid, 
should be made payable to the Publisher 
Covent Garden, 


and Clieques and Postal Orders 
of Tie YacntinGc MONTHLY, 
Wibep 
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BURBERRY 
NAVAL KIT 


If quality be measured by staunch, unfailing 
service to men who go down to the sea in 
ships, then the name of Burberrys may well 
be accepted as the hall-mark of perfection in 
| ===, ed Naval Equipment. 

WO / {Te For many years distinquished Officers of the 
i Wy, British and other great Navies have relied 
| Vy > San \\e = upon Burberry Weatherproof as the most 
Vy =a || = effective means of protecting themselves against 
Ce === —M\\\\ the hardships and exposure which their arduous 
duties entail. 
Burberry Naval Kit fulfils the definite purpose 
of giving dependable service under all conditions 
in all climates; and safeguards health against 
i. wet, wind or cold with that unequivocal . 

oe certainty which superiority in material, weaving, 
¢ proofing and workmanship alone can assure. 


Complete Kits for R.N., R.N.R.. 
4 K.IN.A.S. and R.N.V.R.. in Two to 


Illustrated 
Naval 
Catalogue 
Post Free, 
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| SERVICE WEATHERPROOFS  _ 
| During the War BURBERRYS CLEAN AND  RE-PRO 


Officer's ' Burberrys’’ Tielockens, Burfrons and Bur- “a Ey 
| berry Trench-Warms in 14 days FREE OF CHARGE Four Days or Ready-to-Wear. 


PURGLRRY 9 coo 


McGRUER 


BENTWOOD HOLLOW SPARS 
ARE STRONG, LIGHT « DURABLE 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET Pat. No. 4704/15 


McGRUER BENTWOOD HOLLOW SPAR CO. 
COMMERCIAL WHARF, LAMBETH 
LONDON, $871 
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PLAYER'S __ || J. A. M’CALLUM, 


Member of The Yacht Brokers’ Association. 


Naval Architect & Yacht Agent. 


o 
Ut Cigarettes | om «mse veces sea vests seins an 
avy Construction Supervised. 


DESIGNS ONLY OR COMPLETE BOATS. 


(MEDIUM STRENGTH) 


10 for 4:°* 
20 for 9° 


Other sizes of packing at 
proportionate prices, 


These Cigarettes are also supplied at 
Duty Free Rates for the purpose of 
gratuitous distribution to wounded 
Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars Red Cross Ambulance Launch—one of a Fleet. 

on application to. Dimensions: 40 ft. x 9 ft. Power: 28 H.P. Petrol. 

| Boats at present in hand include Red Cross Ambulance 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, atria hae droge ers kek hier Launches, yang 

ary rading chooners, alvage Launches, ip’s 

NOTTINGHAM. Tenders & Yachts. 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 

Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 108 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


Telegrams: Composite, Glasgow. A.B.C. Code, Sth Edition. 


MAY, HARDEN & MAY, LTD. 


Builders of 


Yachis, Motor Boats, and Flying Boats 


Contractors to the British Admiralty and War Office 


HYTHE, (Near Southampton) England 


AND AT HAMPTON WICK ON THAMES 
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-SMITH’S 
SEARCHLIGHTS 


FOR MOTOR 
BOATS « SHIPS. 


EIGHTEEN INCH FRONT 


Made on Pedestal Stand 
on Ball Bearings or for 
Roof of Wheel House, 
with adjustable Bracket. 
CAN BE SUPPLIED from STOCK 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
MARINE INSTRUMENTS 


Prices upon Application To— 


S. SMITH & SONS (M.A.), Ltd. 


179-185 GREAT PORTLAND St. London W.1. 33ce32uis,aiarene: Gipeguomet tetew” 


MIDLAND SERVICE DEPOT—122 ALMA STREET. BIRMINGHAM 
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- Marine Motors 
Complete - - 


Absolute reliability, simplicity of 
design, and the embodyment of 
- modern features are prominent 


points in all Brooke Motors. 


: J. W. Brooke & Co. Ltd. 


ADRIAN WORKS, LOWESTOFT 


Code—A.B.C. 5th Edition and Private. 
Telegrams—'’ Brooke, Lowestoft.”’ New Pattern 


Telephone—380 Lowestoft. 12 H.P. ‘‘ Brooke’’ Marine Motor. 
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THe WONDERFUL 


BSA Rite 


Although this powerful but inexpensive Air Rifle 
is not at the moment available, it is not too soon for all 
sportsmen and rifle enthusiasts to send their names and addresses to us to ensure 
the earliest information as to this and to other post-war productions in new as 


well as_ well-tried B.S.A. TARGET & SPORTING RIFLES, SHOT. 
GUNS, RIFLE-SIGHTS, etc. No yacht equipment is complete without 


a B.S.A. Air Rifle, a B.S.A. Small Bore Cartridge Rifle or Shot Gun. 


FREE Booklet “ Rifle Sights and their Adjustments.” 


Send a postcard for one 


The BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Makers of Military Rifles and Lewis Machine Guns, Motors and 
Cycles for the British and Colonial and most foreign Governments. 
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“Reina Victoria Eugenia’ 
Compania Trasatlantica de Barcelona. 


DECORATED AND FURNISHED BY 
Waring & Gillow. 


és BALE Rs 


ARING& GIL 


eFurmshers €Decoratas HMM theFing. 
164-180, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS OF 
ork. OF EVERY. SIZE. 


The finest possible work efficiently and 
economically carried out. 


COMMANDER PHILIP HERBERT 
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Our Portrait Study 


COMMANDER PHILIP HERBERT, R.N.V.R. 


HERE are few more deservedly popular officers in the R.N.V.R. than Commander 
Philip Herbert, for long before we thought of war we knew and recognised him as a 
practical sailor—one who knew the game and played it in the proper spirit. For 

there are, we know, yachtsmen and yachtsmen, and none fail to recognize and appreciate 
the man who loves the sport and knows it from A to Z. And men who have come to know 
him in this new and later sphere welcome his appearance, for he is essentiilly one of 
ourselves, bred in the traditions of the sea as we know and love it. A straight dealing man 
devoid of trimmings he can understand the difficulties of those who come under war 
discipline with little but an abounding -enthusiasm and a readiness to put their 
practical wits ac the disposal of the country. In the earlier stages of the war Commander 
Philip Herbert gained an enviable reputation in the Northeri Patrol, both by reason of his 
ability to handle his ships and those who served with him—a heterogeneous crew scattered 
in many uni's of the hastily collected fleet of the early patrol. The work was well 
and faithfully performed, and if many a reputation found an early grave in the coastal 
waters of these Islands before perfection of personnel and material was possible, more 
were made and established in these strenuous days. Some day we shall know the work 
these men performed. Sufficient now that they remain with the reins which they 
voluntarily took hold of when war drew upon our resources of men of capacity. 

For many years Commander Herbert took a great interest in racing in the larger 
classes, and he assisted the late Mr. Myles Kennedy in the handling of White Heather in 
the 19-metre class. He was, however, a master of craft and the owner of several successful 
boats which he invariably kept in the pink of condition. One of the first was a sturdy little 
Y-ton yawl, The Grayling. He also owned the steam yacht Warrior, but steam had few 
attractions for him, and a 20-ketch Chameleon, now called Meander, carried his flag for 
several years, to be replaced by the beautiful Fife 20-ton Chameleon, a boat which he had 
built at Fairlie and fitted with an auxiliary motor. Other craft he has owned and sailed 
round and about his home port of Plymouth, where he ‘holds the rank of Vice-Commodore 
of the Royal South Western Yacht Club. He belengs to the Royal Cruising Club, and 
holds one of its best cruising records. Of many other clubs he is a member, and few 
Western Regattas find him an absentee. In 1906 he was elected a member of the 
Yacht Racing Association. 
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M.L.’s DRIVING AGAINST A 


HEAD SEa. 
Drawn by Lieut. N. S. Carr. R.N.V.R. 


GIPSIES OF THE SEA 


‘*‘BARTIMEUS”’ 


found the Yachtsmen of Great 
Britain less unprepared for war 
with Germany than any other civilian 
community in the Empire. | 
Men turn to the sea as a profession for 
a variety of reasons; but the amateur 
yachtsman embraced the sea as a mistress 
with a complete and very genuine passion. 
To those who seek her thus, the sea has 
much to tell; she will whisper a thousand 
secrets *twixt dusk and dawn to the little 
ships resting snug in her curlew-haunted 
creeks, or riding lazy to a long cable in 
the .lee of desolate sand-banks—things 
denied to the busy wayfarer on her wide 
thoroughfares. 


a oe: Ath of August, 1914, probably 


Yachtsmen as a class are meditative 


folk. A man who spends his week-ends 
alone, or in the company of one other in 
a three-ton yacht, has opportunities for 
reflection denied to the devotees of other 
pursuits. He learns more than the ways 
of the tides and Primus stoves. 

In the queer, uneasy tranquility of the 
decade before the war there came in 
gradually increasing numbers to our East 
and South-East coasts an unobtrusive 
visitor. Few people encountered him, be- 
cause he chose sequestered places to visit, 
but the Yachtsman met him: talked much 
with him: and afterwards sat in the 
cuddy and smoked many pipes, thinking 
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about him and his unholy thirst for in- 
tormation. 

There were other yachtsmen, of a more 
restless and inquiring turn of mind, who 
went further afield with lead-line and 
compass, ‘‘ observing ’ow the world was 
made.’’ Where the short yellow seas 
stumbled across leagues of shoals, and 
windmills and the brown sails of barges 
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Then, with the red dawn of the 4th 
of August, Ig14, came War at last, and 
the Yachtsman pulled a deep breath of 
something like relief, knocked out the 
ashes of his pipe, and went ashore. for- 
bearing to say ‘‘I told you so’’ to the 
harassed Whitehall officials he went in’ 
search of. This was a war of the Sea, 
and the Yachtsman clewed up his business 


M.L.’s Line AHEAD: 


broke the sky-line above low-lying sand- 
hills, they learned and saw many things. 
One even wrote a book about these 
things,* that he who ran might read. The 
trouble was that people ashore entrusted 
with the destinies of Empire were running 
about so busily that they hadn’t time to 
tread, They were catching votes and such 
like, as children snatch at falling: leaves 
in Autumn. 
on yachting and cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the slow-speaking, slow-moving 
skippers of the coastwise traffic and the 
crab-gaited community that manned the 
East Coast fishing craft. Useful men to 
know sometimes at the pinch of a sudden 
crisis. 


* The Riddle of the Sands. 


So the Yachtsman carried | 


STERN VIEW. 


ashore, sent his wife to stay with her 
mother, and placed all his knowledge of 
the coasts of Northern Europe and the 
seas between them at the disposal of the 
Navy. 

Now the Navy was very busy. Like 
the Yachtsman, it had not been altogether 
blind to signs and portents, because the 
sea 1s a wonderful conductor of electricity 
—and other things. But it had its own 
theories on Naval Warfare: among others 
it opined that, properly speaking, this was 
an affair of big ships and frequent battles. 
To fight battles you require dexterity in 
the use of weapons—highly scientific and 
technical weapons at that. They them- 
selves had been learning to wield these 
weapons since they were twelve years old 
or thereabouts. [The Yachtsman’s acquaint- 
ance with Jethal arms was limited to a 
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12-bore scatter-gun and a revolver, with 
which he enlivened Sunday afternoons be- 
calmed by potting at empty bottles. 

‘“Just wait till weve mopped up these 
fellows in the North Sea,’’ said the 
Navy; ‘‘ It won’t take long: and then 
we'll talk things over, old chap.” 

So the Yachtsman waited, and after a 
while the Navy found itself waiting, be- 


They messed together in cheerful com- 
munism, save when they found themselves 
under the immediate observation of the 
brass-bound Navy. Then they grew self- 
conscious and the Captain fed in splendid 
isolation: the deck-hand, who was his 
next-door neighbour in Surbiton and 
owned a bigger yacht, touched his cap 


6é . ”? 


when he spoke and called him “ sir 
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cause the fellows in the North Sea had 
retired to Kiel, thumped their chests. and 
said they were waiting too. Thus modern 
Naval warfare developed from glowing 
theory into rather wearisome fact. 

The Yachtsman had not been altogether 
idle in the meanwhile. He manned every 
available motor-boat in the kingdom, and 
patrolled the coast under the White 
Ensign with a rifle and a rather compli- 
cated signalling apparatus. | When the 
supply of motor-boats ran out, the 
wealthier yachtsmen built their own, fitted 
them out at their own expense and 
manned them. They manned them in- 
discriminately: one was a captain, 
another was a deck-hand, and yet another 
club-mate, the engineer. It mattered not 
a whit how or where a man served as long 
as the spray was in their faces and the 
dawn came up out of their beloved sea. 


The Navy noted these things and 


smiled—not derisively, but with affection, : 


as men smile at dogs and children. But 
it was also keenly observant: it was 
taking the measure of these enthusiastic 
amateurs, without undue haste, deliber 
ately, parting reluctantly with ancient 
prejudice and shibboleth. This is the 
Navy’s way. 

The motor-boats did their work con- 
sistently well and without ostentation. 
They conducted an efficient examination 
service among the teeming  coast-wise 
traffic of the South-East coast, through 
which not a needle could have been 
smuggled in a bargeload of hay: this 
was a duty for which the Yachtsman was 
admirably suited. It required tact, for 
the pre-war coaster was a touchy fellow 
and accustomed to keep himself to him- 
self: furthermore, it called for intimate 
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co-operation with the Custom officers of 
coast and estuary ports; but these the 
Yachtsmen had known and drunk a pot 
of beer with any time during the past five- 
and-twenty years. 

The motor-boats found themselves 
shepherding wayward fishing fleets out of 
forbidden waters suddenly hedged about 
with incomprehensible prohibitions: they 
guarded them on their lawful occasions 
and, because they knew them and their 
fathers before them, knew also when to 
caution wrong-doers and when to confis- 
cate nets and sails. This, it may be re- 
marked in passing, is a wisdom not 
learned in paths ashore nor yet in the 

training colleges of the Navy. They 
- served as tenders to the big ships and 
towed targets for the smaller one. They 
-brought battle-cruisers their love-letters, 
and acquired both skill and cunning in 
sinking floating-mines with rifle-fire. 

Thus, in due course, was their proba- 
tion accomplished. The Navy had 
observed it all, mostly without comment 
or eulogy. But when the time was ripe it 
produced a standardised type of motor 
patrol boat. armed and equipped in all 
respects as little men-of-war. 

‘“ Now,” said the Navy to the Yachts- 
man, ‘‘ Shake hands as one of us, and 
then suffer us to train you for a little 
while—even to putting you wise about 
depth charges and Hotchkiss guns—ere 
you have your heart’s desire.’ 

The Yachtsmen leant an ear to the 
Navy Staff Instructors (wise men from a 
torpedo school called. the ‘‘ Vernon’’) 
with eager willingness. ‘‘ But where,”’ 
asked the Navy, ‘‘ are the rest of you? 
There aren’t enough to go round the 
boats we’ve ordered.”’ 

The Yachtsmen, labouring at applied 
mechanics and the true inwardness of 
high-explosive bombs, said nothing. 
There had been a time when their numbers 
would have more than sufficed for all the 
country’s needs. But some were lying 
under the sandy soil of Gallipoli, or the 
marshes of Flanders, and others were 
whittling model yachts out of bits of 
wood in Dutch internment camps: the 
roll of honour in well-nigh every yacht 
club in the kingdom supplied the 
answer. Ihe matter was not one for 
either cavil or regret. A man can die but 
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once, and so long as he dies gloriously the 
region of discussion as to his whereabouts 
is passed. 

Then came the oversea gipsies to fill the 
vacant places of those of their brethren 
who had finished their last long trick. 
From Auckland, Sydney and Winnipeg 
they came: from Vancouver, Welling- 
ton, Toronto and Montreal. They were 
strangers to Crouch and Solent, but the 
Yachtsmen of England welcomed them 
into the mysterious indissoluble free- 
masonry of all sea-lovers, which under 
the White Ensign is called to-day the 
R.N.V.R. 

Now,of their achievements in the Motor 
Boat Patrol worthier pens than mine 
have written. They have endured mono- 
tony—which is the lot of many in 
modern war—and, what is more difficult, 
have maintained their efficiency and 
enthusiasm throughout. They perform 
duties which are in no way connected 
with glory in any shape or form, and have 
been content to wait their turn for 
greater things with willing cheerfulness. 
And some have attained that glory, buy- 
ing it lightly at the price of life. 

Thus far we have attempted to record 
the doings of the small Yachtsman—by 
your leave the truest of all sea-gipsies. 
But there were others, owners of ocean- 
going steam-yachts and Atlantic Cup 
racers, whose experience of the sea differed _ 
little from that of the rugged profes- 
sional. These, on the outbreak of war, 
proceeded to the nearest dockyard de- 
manding guns and men who could shoot 
them, in the King’s name. They got the 
guns and the men, and they reinforced 
the trawler patrol and examination service 
from the Shetlands to the Lizard. When 
it is remembered that few of these gallant 
sportsmen possessed masters’ “‘ tickets ’’: 
that 300-ton yachts are not built to keep 
the seas in winter off the outer Hebrides, 
and yet kept them: when the number of 
losses and groundings during the period 
they were commanded by amateurs is 
compared with the subsequent tale of their 
achievements under the professional sea- 
men who succeeded them—then some true 
insight into the value of the deep-sea 
yachtsmen’s work will be obtained. 

This is not the time to recount in detail 
the performances of the individual or his 
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yacht. The Navy knows them, but the 
Navy, according to its wont, is silent. 
Some day, however, when the lawns that 
overlook the Solent are thronged once 
more, and the harbours of the Riviera 
again reflect the graceful outlines of these 
slim Amazons of the sea, snoking room 
and tea tables will hear the tales—or some 
of them. And there will be some for ever 


oe 


His son laughed indignantly with the 
scorn of youth. ‘‘ You’re too old, dad,” 
he said; ‘‘ you’re fifty-five.”’ 

‘* Fifty-three,’’ amended the older man. 
‘“ Fifty-three, and I’ve got a master’s 
ticket.’”’ This was a man who raced his 
own yacht across the Atlantic in the days 
of piping peace. ‘‘ But I'll act fair by 
you,’ he continued. ‘‘I’ll go over and 


GUN 


untold, because the men who might have 
told them have passed into the Great 
Silence. 

One story, however, will serve to illus- 
trate the spirit in which the deep-sea 
yachtsman answered the call. 

There was a certain man living overseas 
who at the outbreak of war was ap- 
proached by his son. ‘I’m going over to 
enlist,’’ said the boy. Now the boy’s 
mother was an invalid, and this was the 
only son. 

The father smoked in silence for a 
minute, considering his son’s announce- 
ment. 

‘“No,’’ he replied at last, ‘‘ not yet. If 
you are killed. your mother would die. 
VII go over first.” 


PRACTICE. 


volunteer, and if they won’t have me [’ll 
come back and you can go instead—and 
God go with you.”’ 

They shook hands on the deal, and the 
older man went. 

Volunteers of fifty-three—even with 
masters’ tickets—were not being eagerly 
sought after in the Navy at the beginning 
of the war. The volunteer perhaps real- 
ised this, and so it happened that White- 
hall accepted his age at his own estimate 
— 45. 

It was older than he looked or felt; and 
if his clear eyes are any index to charac- 
ter it was the first and last lie he ever told. 

His son awaited the return of the prodi- 
gal with some impatience; finally he re- 
ceived a letter bidding him to keep cheer- 
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ful and look after his mother. His parent 
was at the time of writing in charge ot 
an armed guard, nursing a leaky Norwe- 
gian wind-jammer through a_north-eas- 
terly gale in the region of Iceland. He 
eventually battled her and a contraband 
cargo into Stornoway, and got the first 
bath and dry clothes he had had for ten 
days. He said he was very happy and 
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Iwo divisions of British drifters were 
lying in a cross-Channel port awaiting or- 
ders to return to their base. It was in the 
winter, and a south-easterly gale was 
blowing. The subsequent meteorological 
records testify to its being the worst that 
year. 

The order to return came to the senior 
officer of the drifters qualified by “as 


‘* ABANDON SHIP ’’ PRACTICE. 


doing his bit; and this I hope and believe 
he still is, | 


Me 


It is this love of the sea and fami- 
liarity with it in all its conditions that 
have served the R.N.V.R. officer in mo- 
ments of stress in a manner which the fre- 
quent D.C.S.’s among them testify. But 
there are other incidents that have passed 
without such recognition because they 
came in the plain path of duty or were 
incidental to the sea-gipsy’s love of ad- 
venture. One of these deserves mention, 
because the two great Reserve services, the 
R.N.R. and the R.N.V.R., joinea hands in 
the affair and saw it through together. 


soon as the weather had moderated sufh- 
ciently.’’ The senior officer of one divi- 
sion was an officer of the Royal Naval Re- 
serve, and of the other a sub-lieutenant of 
the Volunteer Reserve. He of the R.N:R. 
looked at the sky and the breakers burst- 
ing in sheets of foam against the break- 
water and thence to the barometer, and 
opined that it wasn’t good enough. 

The R.N.V.R. sub-lieutenant said he 
was tired of harbour and guessed he’d 
have a bump at it. The R.N.R. sub- 
lieutenant damned his eyes for a fool, but 
made the signal for shortening cable in 
his own division. The gale abated 
slightly, and the two divisions wallowed 
out in line ahead through the flying scud. 


In mid-Channel they encountered a 
4,000 ton steamer, derelict and drifting, 
down by the head, before the gale. The 
R.N.V.R. man watched her sluggish 
plunge and scend in the steep wind- 
whipped troughs and decided she wasn’t 
as bad as she pretended to be. 

“Take charge of both divisions of 
drifters,’’ he signalled to his confrérve in 
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lieutenant had proceeded to windward, 
commended his command to their respec- 
tive skippers, launched his cockleshell of 
a boat and drifted down in it, half- 
swamped, until he, too, was able to catch 
the fall, and so climbed inboard. He 
was in time to see the R.N.V.R. knock off 
the cable stoppers and let go both anchors. 
The drifters were swallowed by the mist 


SIGNALLING BY SEARCHLIGHT. 


the tiny flagship of the other division, 
‘““And take them into harbour. I am 
going to board.”’ 

He then bade his skipper put his craft 
alongside the yawning derelict, and 
called for volunteers to accompany him. 
His men were no cowards, but they 
weren't tired of life, and most of them 
had wives and families. ‘‘I’ll come,’ 
said the cook, however. 

They ran down wind under the sheer- 
ing bulwarks, and the R.N.V.R. sub- 
lieutenant and the cook leaped at a trail- 
ing fall, climbed up it hand over hand, 
and tumbled on to the deserted upper deck 
of the steamer. 

In the meanwhile, 


the R.N.R.> sub- 


and rain and proceeded to their base, 
calling on their Gods to witness they were 
no cowards, but that there were limits to 
what a man could be expected to do for 
sheer love of adventure. 

A swift survey of the derelict disclosed 
the fact that. her No. 2 hold was flooded, 
either as the result of a mine or torpedo. 
On the other hand, all bulkheads were 
holding, and the engine-room was un- 
touched. Said the R.N.R. man: ‘‘ If we 
could get steam on her, I’d up killick and 
take this hooker into the Downs.’ But 
three men cannot raise steam and navigate 
a 4,000-ton steamer without assistance, so 
they made themselves comfortable and 
waited. 
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Late in the afternoon a_ destroyer 
arrived, the salt spume crusting her 
funnels, and the handflags busy above her 
bridge screens. 

‘“ Prepare to abandon derelict. Will go 
ahead and veer a grass-line,’’ said the 
Destroyer, in much the tone that a parent 
might adopt to an offspring who has 
nearly succeeded in getting itself run over 
by a motor-car. 

‘‘ Well, now,’’ said the R.N.V.R. to the 
B..N.R:,  “Dhat's:.a tummy. tame: I’m 
bothered if I can read that signal. But 
my sight isn’t what it used to be.’’ 

““T can make semaphore all right,”’ 
replied the R.N.R., ‘‘ but when it comes 
to reading it I get all of a_ dither. 
’P’raps the cook can read it.’’ 

The cook replied at once that it was 
Greek to him, or words to that effect. 
The Destroyer, accordingly, after waiting 
some time and growing more angry, went 
up to windward and anchored. 

‘* Now,” said the’ R:-N:V.R-- to ‘the 
R.N.R., ‘‘ you talked a lot about your 
semaphore. Just make them a signal to 
send us a dozen engine-room ratings and 
an engineer officer, and we’ll raise steam 
and proceed to the Downs. Thank them 
for coming to see us, by the way. They’re 
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getting peevish.”’ 

The R.N.R., in terms of diplomatic 
suasion, signalled accordingly, and_ to- 
wards dusk a drenched boatload of the 
Royal Navy, Engine-room Department, 
arrived on board. Refreshed with 
Madeira from the captain’s saloon, they 
proceeded to the engine-room, filled the 
boilers, lit the furnaces and had steam 
raised by daylight. The steamer then 
slipped her cables, which had become too 
foul to weigh, substituted an Admiralty 
pattern kedge for the lost anchors, and 
proceeded modestly under her own steam 
and the Destroyer’s escort to the Downs. 

A month later the R.N.V.R. met the 
R.N.R. ashore. 

‘“’Member that derelict we salved to- 
pether,’’ said the R-N.V.R..« ‘' ve been 
up to London to see about salvage and all 
that.’’ 

The R.N.R. brightened considerably . 

‘“She’s worth £120,000, light,’’ he said. 

‘‘ She is,’ was the reply, in detached 
tones such as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might employ to outline his 


Budget; ‘‘ but she was on Government 
charter. As she was salved by ’’—he took 
a long breath—‘‘ Naval officers, there 


ain’t any salvage.”’ 


A Full-Speed Trial 


By LOUIS PAUL 


(With a drawing by the Author.) 


ROSSING the bows of two or three 
s smaller destroyers refitting for 
another spell at sea, we clamber 
up the side of one of the latest additions 
to our mighty fleet. The destroyers of 
a dozen years ago are no strangers to me. 
Many a time have I found myself 
stepping comfortably enough on to their 
deck from my punt’s thwart. But here 
was a difference with, a vengeance! 
From the wharf, her long grey after- 
deck looked low enough, but I felt that 
the ladder rungs might well be resting 
on a liner’s plates. 7 

But what’s in a name? The cry is 
for more speed and heavier guns, and so 
our classes are ever-growing, and the 
difficulty is to know where one ceases and 
the next commences. On the stocks in- 
shore, partially completed, are several of 
the next link in the chain, larger than 
the boat I’m on, and better able to 
keep the sea and fight their guns in bad 
weather. The designer is finding it easier 
to go ‘‘ one better’’ in these directions 
than in the essential of speed. 

Quietly we get under weigh; so quietly 
that those of us who are hard at work on 
_a welcome breakfast in the wardroom look 
up inquiringly as the first faint tremors 
of the mighty engines dawn upon us. 
So up I go on deck, to find that we are 
clear of the docks and stealing gently 
down the wide channel. A warm breath 
of hay floats to us from the fields half- 
hidden in morning mist; the sky is break- 
ing up with the promise of a fine day. 
The grimy town with its restless energy 
lies far behind us in a heavy bank of 
thundery cloud. Here all breathes of 
Peace. Yonder in a little creek are red- 
tiled farm buildings, nestling in clumps 
of leafy elms, but an ugly duckling, a 
long low shed, has appeared since last 


year, rubbing shoulders with a_ lichen- 
covered barn. A continuous hum drifts 
across the waters, but no thresher is at 
work; sickles are doing their ghastly work 
over the face of Europe. 


The channel widens, and in a little burst 
of summer rain (the morning’s welcome to 
the sunshine) a couple of flags flutter at 
our signal yard, and, in response, a sturdy 
little service launch comes wallowing out 
of the haze. Our engines cease their 
humming and the little chap comes 
pitching and splashing towards us, 
an oily-clad figure in the bows, 
dripping like old Father Neptune 
himself. Rounding up under our 
lee, his boat-hook takes hold, the 
launch rests gently alongside, and a 
gunnery officer and his satellites climb on 
board like cats; then away the little 
launch goes for home, diving into the 
shallow seas. 


So far we have been going “ easy,” 
but with more open water the squat 
funnels pour forth heavier masses of dark 
brown smoke. I feel the ‘‘ clutch ’’ at her 
stern as the screws take hold and she 
settles down to her work, as if some giant 
hand had gripped her heel. The curling 
wave sweeping from her bows on either 
side is higher and whiter, and there is a 
new and deeper tremor in the destroyer’s 
soul. | 


We are working her up for the four 
hours’ full speed trial. As the waters race 
by, ‘‘ What’s she doing?’’ I ask of the 
sub, who is endeavouring to calm _ his 
terrier’s youthful excitement at the gulls 
wheeling about us. 


‘Oh, nothing. About twenty-five.’ 
‘“'What will she go presently? ”’ 
‘* Oh, dunno; so and so.’’ 


And the wire hair claims his in- 
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terest anew. The ship and the sea 
simply bore him; and yet I knew he’d 
done his part, and well, at Jutland. A 
quiet unassuming lot these Navy young- 
sters,, but we know what they can do 
when the time comes ! 

Two or three large steamers pass us on 
their way up Channel—famous liners, 
some of them, in former days when white 
awnings and red turbans were the 
fashion; now going quietly about their 
business, clad, truck to keelson, in sombre 
grey. They slip by like marine hearses, 
actors in some solemn pageant that holds 
one inevitably in its grip. Innocent-look- 
ing little guns, delicate toys, and little 
suggestive of their death-dealing powers, 
are mounted here and there on their decks. 

The sun breaks as we tear our way into 
the open. We lift to the swell; the hum 
of machinery 1s more insistent, and the 
vibration becomes one gigantic thrill. We 
are going ‘‘ all out,’’ and it is a joyous 
experience after years of absence from 
the sea to feel the ‘‘ lift’ as she launches 
into the transparent depths. With an off- 


shore wind, everything is in favour of the ° 


trial, but, even so, the spray comes hurt- 
ling aft like salt shrapnel, stinging one’s 
face. There is, however, no swell to in- 
fluence such a powerful craft, but a great 
burst of foam goes out from her flaring 
bows, dancing in fantastic shape higher 
than the upper bridge. ‘Into this spray 
the sun strikes, and the most faerie-like 
prismatic effects that ever ’witched an 
artist’s eye are dancing in the tossing 
particles. 

Holding on to some “‘ gadgets ” on the 
extreme transom, I see a broad band of 
interlacing whirling foam coming up 
from the racing screws beneath, falling 
away on either side in a deep, smooth 
curve to meet and war with the speeding 
bow wave, and finally dissolving in a 
narrow, yeasty track. Our wake does not 
spread, and the white lane is visible for 
miles behind us. A huge tramp, flying 
light, with a big bone in her teeth, is 
coming up on our port bow. ‘‘ Oh to be 
in her and have a ‘sheer plan’ of this 
beauty!’’ We rapidly close, and, to my 
astonishment, the bone is her screw, 
churning the water as high as her taffrail. 
We are overtaking her, and go past her 
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like a train. Her skipper turns his glass 
on us for a moment, but we do not interest 
him, apparently: a dlasé race these sea 
men! The weather is grand: the coast, 
some twenty-five miles distant, is a low, 
faint monochrome, with here and there a 
darker patch of shadow, or a lone pro- 
montory crowned with whitewashed light- 
house. A few steamers, mostly grey, 
lazily plod on their way ; but no one seems 
to move to-day but ourselves. An untidy 
old Dago barquentine, lurching along, 
recalls the time, never to come again, when 
white sails peopled these waters and a 
steamer was the exception—away to the 
nor’ard is a little line of dots, Fraser- 
burgh and Lowestoft drifters—‘‘fishing.”’ 

We are closing in again with the land 
to get on to the measured mile, and at 
this distance the tall white posts look only 
a field or two apart. ‘‘Go!’’ and the 
stop-watch ticks off the seconds—oh, so 
slowly. The posts are further apart than 
they looked, but at last I get them in line. 
‘Fire! ’’ I yell, with the spirit of old 
regatta days upon me. 

We work it out carefully, and look 
questioningly at each other. 

Taking a broad sweep, we come in 
again for the return run. ‘‘ With the 
tide’’ shows a wonderful figure, and I 
can quite believe the engineer’s statement 
that running down the land with a bit of 
flood under us we are doing something 
over miles an hour! I’d believe him 
if he said a hundred: the sense of motion 
and the pressure of our exhilarating rush 
through the air is so uplifting. The 
engineering experts are all smiles and 
nods over their whisky and soda. ‘‘ Bar 
hydro and airy-planes, we’re IT for the 
King’s Navee! ”’ | 

The gunnery expert, a dapper little 
officer with eyes piercing as a hawk’s, is 
suspiciously busy with his crew on one of 
the gun platforms, and obligingly sends 
a hand down to say that when we get an 
offing he’ll fire off a few rounds. Ex- 
peditiously, I remove myself to the shelter 
of the chart-room, as far away as possible 
from this new experience. My ears are 
considerately plugged by the surgeon (to 
my delight a fellow devotee of the 
YACHTING MONTHLY): without his kindly 
forethought my hearing would have been 
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impaired for life by the sharp, un- 
expected crack of the after gun. A flash 
of violet flame, a burst of warm-coloured 
smoke, and the gun recoils and readjusts 
itself with a rapidity that the eye can 
scarcely follow. Flash succeeds flash, 
and I try in vain to analyse the operation ; 
but the whole thing is so instantaneous 
that I’m uncertain which comes first—the 
flash, the smoke, or the lightning jerk of 
the long, slender barrel. Satisfied that 
the ‘‘ big chaps’? are in good working 
order, and ready for any “‘ Fritz’’ that 
may appear (an enemy submarine was 
known to have been in the same waters 
yesterday) a move is made to the ‘‘pom- 
pom’’ platform. Half a dozen hands 
range themselves to pass along the am- 
munition; the delicate muzzle points sky- 
wards—crack, crack!—the men’s arms 
swaying automatically as the shells are 
handed up, and the little gun jerking in 
and out with wonderful rapidity. At the 
first crack the medico takes out his 
cigarette case, offers me a whiff, and we 
light up; then he points up to the blue 
arch, where a little white ball appears, 
then another, and another, to preserve 
their compact shape for a time, and then 
dissolve slowly. 

My young friend, the commander, feels 
assured of my enjoying myself whilst 
on board, but comes down at intervals 
from the bridge to make sure that I’m 
not over board. He finds me putting my 
faith in a good grip of one of the many 
deck fixtures. He extols the bridge and 
the extreme bow as f¢he coigns of 
vantage; but I find that ‘‘breezing up 
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aloft,’’ as high as a house, with nothing 
of the boat in front of you, can’t compare 
with my chosen spot, right aft, where I 
have the entire length of the boat as 
foreground, with the wild, upward dash 
of the bow wave and the racing mill 
stream on either quarter. Here, the whole 
ship is my own; everyone is busy for’ard, 
and I can satiate my artistic soul with 
countless delights. I am confirmed in my 
choice of position when the telegraph goes 
“70? te port.” here 1s-a little kick on 
the ‘‘ offside,’ and then, as the centri- 
fugal force comes into play, over she goes. 
I find myself embracing a staunchion, 
gazing down, awestruck, at the lightning 
switl speeding past the lee rail. For the 
first time in my life I understand the 
fascination of suicide; it is so easy, just 
a slide of a few feet! You may be sure I 
make careful inquiries once we straighten 
up, and when her circling trials arrive 
and the full 35° appears on the dial, I’m 
riveted to a fixture in a manner that 
quite reassures my anxious friend, but I 
thank my stars I’m not with the ézfe on 
the upper bridge. 

The hours wear on, and it is late in the 
afternoon before we are again slipping 
quietly up Channel. I feel dazed with 
excitement, and with a strange sensation 
of having undergone a severe pommelling. 
But I can picture the same flier, in days 
to come, up in the northern seas, full speed 
ahead through Heaven only knows what 
weather, and I’m beginning to understand 
what these young fellows are enduring, 
coming through it all with a smile and 
gay ‘‘ cheero! ”’ 
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The Grey Patrol 


Being some account of the hardships and humour 


of life on an M.L. 


Illustrated by Lieut. DONALD MAXWELL, R.N.V.R. 


By Lieut. GORDON S. MAXWELL, R.N.V.R. 


OR the benefit of those _ not 
acquainted with M.L.’s, a few 
descriptive lines may not be out 

of place here of these little grey ships 
which are patrolling out of almost every 
port in Great Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean. Eighty feet in length, with a 
twelve-foot beam, they are capable of a 
speed of over twenty knots, and carry 
two officers and eight men. Their shal- 
low draught is a great asset, for not only 
does it render them more or less immune 
from a torpedo attack, but enables them 
to get to a certain point quickly by 
means of short cuts which would be im- 
possible for larger craft. For their size 
they are heavily armed; a gun is 
mounted forward, while aft are a couple 
of depth-charges, those unpleasant 
under-sea explosives, set for various 
depths, which make it very unhealthy 
for any submarine in the vicinity, even 


without a. direct hit. - Then: there “are. 
lance-bombs for close work, as well as 
the rifles and revolvers. 

The seaworthiness of these boats is. 
better than many people imagine, and 
on the whole they are fairly easy to 
handle, though in a high following sea 
an: ML. 18 “api te ‘sheer badly or. 
to ‘‘ take the bit between ‘its teeth ”’ 
at times and side-slip down a big 
wave. That, perhaps, is their worst 
fault. Of course, there are days when 
the sea is too high for patrol, for com- 
monsense has to be used in the organiza- 
tion of the work, but if it is too rough 
for an M.L. to keep the sea, it is usually 
too bad for a submarine to operate also. 
But M.L.’s can stand, and have stood, 
some terrible weather, and to call them 
fair-weather boats is not a libel, it is 
merely a stupid lie. 

It would be hyprocrisy. to deny that 
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certain days of patrol work in the few 
summer months are pleasant; they are, 
with the spice of danger and adventure 
to save them from becoming too monoi- 
onous, but I think we earn this by the 
rough times we have in the winter 
months. 
going through a long and hard winter 
in the North Sea, I can speak as one 
who knows, and a glimpse of an average 
twenty-four hours on patrol may be 
interesting. 

In the grey of a bleak winter’s morn- 
ing three M.L.’s set out from an East 
Coast harbour “‘line ahead’’ (it would 
be more picturesque to say “stole 
silently out of harbour,’’ but an M.L. 
is never silent, unless drifting). Once 
clear of home waters the patrol leader 
runs up a signal to form line abreast; 
in this formation we proceed, with rails 
down and gun cleared away for instant 
action, depth-charges and lance-bombs 
set, and, if deemed necessary by the 
C.O., rifles and revolvers loaded; noth- 
ing is left to chance. There is a “‘ cer- 
tain liveliness in the North Sea ”’ on this 
morning, quite a high sea is running, 
and soon the boat is feeling this, no boat 
sooner than an M.L., and before long 
she is ‘‘ shipping it green.’’ Patrol may 
be a bit monotonous at times, but it can 
never be called dry work, anyhow in 
the winter. There are days when, how- 
ever much you may wrap yourself up in 
oilskins, you will still get soaked, and 
your sea-boots act as involuntary foot- 
baths of ice-cold water. But this is a 
thing you have to grin (or curse) and 
bear on an M.L. on a rough day. Nor 
is the general wetness confined to the 
deck, as clothes and boots testify if not 
worn for a few days, and a calm day is 
as bad as a rough one for this form of 
dampness. It is quite a sporting chance 
which you will catch first—a submarine, 
pneumonia or rheumatic fever. The 
betting is about even. 

Towards midday the wind abates a 
little, but not so the cold, and oilskins 
give place to duffel coats—thick wool, 
yellowy-brown coats with hoods, and 
which, if worn with these up and baggy 
trousers of the same material, give the 
appearance of a ship manned by giant 
teddy-bears. Meals on an M.L. are 
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moveable feasts’’ where the right 
hand never knows what the left hand 
may be doing, for while the latter is con- 
veying food to the mouth the former is 
probably chasing the plate across the 
table or picking up a chop from the seat. 
No meal on patrol is ever dull. 

So the day wears on, varied by gun 
or rifle practice on certain days, and. 
then begins by far the most nerve-rack- 
ing part of patrol—the night work. 
Vigilance is always necessary, but this 
must be doubled during the hours of 
darkness. A look-out man must be 
stationed forward to warn the bridge of 
any object ahead, which may be a mine, 
a wreck or a buoy, and recognition lights 
must be kept in readiness to be turned 
on in case of a challenge by another 
patrol boat. So, with engines running 
dead slow and every nerve alert, on 
through the blackness, the M.L. prowls 
with all lights extinguished, save a 
couple or so in the engine room, in- 
visible from without, and the searchlight 
ready for instant use. Sometimes the 
engines are stopped, and we drift for an 
hour with the hydrophone out. This is 
an undersea telephone, and a man waits 
in the chart-house with the receivers to 
his ears for a submarine to “ ring up.”’ 
A submarine will not attack a patrol 
boat if it can help it, and it is often more 
useful to keep one of the former under 
the water, locating its position with the 
hydrophone if it moves, as it is to drive 
it away or engage it; for fresh boats can 
be brought up by a scout, and, as a 
submarine can only stay a certain time 
under and must come up to charge its 
batteries, its chance is small in these 
circumstances. This is known as “‘sitting 
on a submarine.’”’ Naturally they get 
away sometimes, for the sea is a wide 
place, but they are at least rendered 
harmless while in the vicinity of a war 
channel. 

A periscope is a very difficult thing to 
see. Even when you know it is there it 
is none too easy; but not so a floating 
mine. Its size renders this fairly simple 
to locate, except, of course, at night, 
when you may be on it before the look- 
out man can give the alarm. Sinking 
mines by rifle fire is interesting and ex- 
citing work; a specially heavy rifle is 
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used, and they make splendid targets. 
If a mine is more than usually obstinate 
the gun is employed as well. It is not 
only floating mines that have to be ac- 
counted for, but also those washed 
ashore, which have to be towed off the 
beach into deep water before they are 
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Motor Launches entering Gorleston Harbour. 


sunk. These are not all German mines, 
some being our own which have broken 
away from the numerous minefields 
owing to bad weather. 

Thus night and day ceaseless, never- 
sleeping watch is kept round our coasts 
by these sea-wasps with their deadly 
stings, and when the history of the war 
is viewed down the perspective of time 
the public will realize better the 
strenuous, quiet and effective work of 
R.N.V.R. men on these patrol boats. 

The enemy is not the only foe an 
M.L. has to consider, for the elements 
have always to be contended with in 
varying forms. Nor are rough seas and 
high winds the worst of these; fog is, 
perhaps, the bitterest enemy of the 
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sailor. People talk glibly on shore in 
fine weather about ‘‘ dead reckoning ”’ 
in a fog, but a practical man knows 
about how much this is worth when you 
cannot see the bow of the boat from 
the bridge. You may know exactly 
how a certain buoy bears and make due 
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allowance for tides, and even then the 
chances of your picking it up a mile 
away are about one in a hundred. A 
snowstorm at sea is hell, a frozen hell 
may be, but still hell. The driving 
snow, which more often than not is half 
sleet, lashes your face like a whip till 
it is all you can manage to see where 
you are going, and this with the boat 
pitching and rolling like an intoxicated 
joy-wheel trying. to turn both ways at 
once. This state of affairs is bad enough 
in the daytime, but at night it is almost 
beyond description, and then kind- 
hearted folk, with unconscious irony, 
send cards and games ‘“‘to relieve the 
monotony of our brave lads in the North 
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lf yachtsmen in peace-time had cruised 
about the sea in the darkness without a 
single light afloat or ashore to guide 
them, and gone in and out of- harbours 
under the same conditions, they would 
have been put down as lunatics; yet this 
is what we are doing nearly every night 
of our lives now; but it is wonderful 
how used you get to this sort of thing 
when you have got to do it. Coastal 
navigation at night, when normal times 
come again, will seem by contrast as 
easy as motoring down a well-lit street. 
- Patrol life, though strenuous often and 
occasionally a bit monotonous, is by no 
means without its humour, and every base 
has its own particular jokes. Some of 
these are general enough to be amusing 
to those away. One of the best stories is 
that of the lady who “ discovered ’’ a 
submarine. One day, an officer from an 
M.L. had occasion to call at a certain 
war signal station in the course of his 
duty, and while he was there an old lady, 
with a telescope under her arm, rushed 
in*in a state of great excitement and 
breathlessly exclaimed, ‘‘ I must see the 
chief officer at once. I’ve got some most 
important news for-him.’ 

‘‘ 1’m sorry, mum, but he’s not hete™ 
replied the signalman. 

‘€ Oh, but I must see him.’’ 


““You can’t, mum, he’s gone to 
London.’’ 

‘“ Then I must see you.”’ 

“ Ain’t vou a-doing that already, 
mum ? ”’ | 

“Yes, but I want to see you pri- 
vately.’’ Then she approached nearer 


to the man and said in what was meant 
to be a whisper, but which her excitement 
rendered perfectly audible to the officer, 
who was standing on the balcony, look- 
ing out to sea, “‘ I’ve just seen a Ger- 
man submarine! ”’ 

“You've just seen a what, mum? ”’ 
cried the astonished signa:man. 

“A German submarine, ” she repeated 
emphatically. 

** ‘Where, mum? ”’ 

Sin the sea.” 

‘““ Well, mum, I hardly expected you’d 
see it trying to build itself a nest in the 
vicar’s apple tree or fast asleep beneath 
a haystack. I mean where abouts at 
sea ? ”? 
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‘Straight out* there! ">. and. she 
pointed to the South’ard, “‘ Why, its 
there still,’’ she added in a state of still 
greater excitement, as she had another 
look through her glass. ‘“ Take it and 
see. for yourself.’’ 

“It’s all right, mum, I’ve got me own 
glass,’’ returned the coastguard. 

She waited in anxious expectation 
while the man gazed seawards intently 
for a moment, and then he lowered his 
glass and turning to her said, ‘‘ Did you 
happen to have a telescope before the 
war, mum.”’ 

““Oh no, I only bought it this morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Then you’ve never seen the so-and- 
so buoy.”’ : 

“* Never,’’ she replied. 

‘‘ Well, mum, I’m sorry to doubt your 
word, but that’s just what you have seen. 
Good morning, mum.’ 

And the voluntary coast-watcher de- 
parted a sadder and a wiser woman with 
her dreams of her country’s thanks for 
being the first to discover the lurking 
enemy vanished for ever. It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that owing to a 
little difference with a trawler the cage 
of the buoy had been knocked off and the 
staff had been mistaken for a periscope 
and the body of the buoy—a can buoy— 
for the conning-tower. 

Submarine reporting is a common 
game along the coast, but in nearly 
every case the story has no more foun- 
dation than this, often not as much. A 
good many reports come from soldiers, 
usually men who have come from an in- 
land town, and whose knowledge of 
matters nautical is distinctly hazy. Of 
course the military officer is bound to 
pass on anything that is reported to him 
to the Naval Base, however ridiculous it 
may seem, and then M.L.’s are usually 
sent out to investigate. I remember 
being sent on such an errand one night. 
The message we had was that a sub- 
marine had been reported, at a certain 
point at dusk, about two hundred yards 
from the shore, and that it had dived 
three times in a quarter of a mile. Of 
course there was nothing there, no one - 
bevond the soldier ever expected there 
would be, though he had appeared sur- 
prised when it was pointed out to him 
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that at that particular spot there was less 
than a fathom of water at the time, and 
that ten fathoms would be about the 
least in which a submarine could sub- 
merge, and more astonished still when he 
was told that no submarine yet built 
could possibly submerge, under way, 
three times in so short a distance. Sub- 
sequent questioning elicited the fact that 
he had been to the “* Red Lion ’’ during 
the early part of the evening, a clue that 
went far to solve the mystery. What he 
had probably seen was a porpoise. 

On another occasion we had a simi- 
lar trip. A soldier reported that about 
an hour before sunset—broad daylight— 
he had seen a suspicious‘looking small 
boat leave a large ship with two funnels 
and one mast. The small boat contained 
two men and was flying a large red flag. 
Of course we had another wild-goose 
chase and discovered nothing. No ship 
anchored off the port had sent a boat 
ashore that evening at all. If we had 
spent our time looking for such a ship 
as had been reported I’m afraid we 
should have been still searching. The 
suspicious small boat proved to be the 
pilot motor-boat, which was there every 
day, and the red flag was the red ensign. 
I suppose the vigilant watcher had ar- 
gued that as it was probably a German 
boat with a couple of men landing to 
blow up the port, they had, with true 
Teutonic thoroughness, flown a red flag 
to denote that they were about to unload 
explosives ! 

Motor Launches are always an inter- 
est and a puzzle to the landsman, he 
never knows quite where to place them. 
Most people think that the letters M.L. 
painted on the bows mean Mine Layer, 
and that the depth-changes are the 
mines, and I have heard the boats re- 
ferred to by the curious along the quay- 
side as almost every class of ship, in- 
cluding submarines, hydroplanes and 
torpedo boats. The greatest compli- 
ment ever paid to us, however, was one 
morning off Brighton. I had been a- 
shore in the dinghy to see the coast- 
watching officer, and when I came down 
to the beach again, I found a large and 
interested crowd gazing intently at the 
M.L., as she lay about half a mil« out 
to sea Many people, not content sith 
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the view that could be obtained from the 
shore, were chartering small boats and 
rowing out round the M.L. © One old 
boatman was doing a roaring trade— 
literally—as he took party after party 
round our ship, and while his boat was 
filling up with passengers for a new trip 
he stood yelling in stentorian tones, 
““*’Ere yer are, ladies and gents, nine- 
pence round the battleship! ninepence 
round the battleship! ’’ Some battle- 
ship. The trippers were very fond of 
asking questions—usually silly ones— 
and they were all answered with the 
gallantry inseparable from the British 
Navy! They seemed much impressed, 
and little wonder, for I’m afraid they 
heard more things about the M.L.’s than 
are dreamed of in the Admiralty’s philo- 
sophy. One worthy old gentleman went 
away filled with awe and admiration, 
and fondly believing that the nozzle of 
our deck-hose was the top of a captured 
periscope ! 

Another name I heard an M.L. called 
was not quite so grand; we had been out 
to a large ship to bring two men ashore, 
neither of whom had been on an M.L. 
There was quite a sea running 
at the time and the boat was very 
lively. The two men were standing just 
outside the bridge dodger and I could 
hear all they said. One (the least sea- 
sick of the two) remarked to his com- 
panion, who was leaning over the rails 
gazing in a reflective and pensive sort of 
way at the waves, ‘“ Strike me pink, 
mate, this ’ere aint a boat, its a ruddy 
rockin’ ’orse! ”’ 

I shall never forget the entry of three 
M.L.’s into a small south-coast port, 
which was really a watering-place with a 
river harbour. It was August, and the 
place was crowded with London visitors, 
driven from the East Coast by war con- 
ditions, to whom any sort of Navy ship 
was a novelty, and as soon as we made 
our number to the War Signal Station 
people began to flock from all parts of 
the beach to the wooden piers that 
formed the entrance. As we came in 
with our numbers still flying they 
cheered us to the echo, hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved and we could not 
have had a greater ovation had we just 
returned from a famous victory. It was 


a great moment and I wish that veracity 
would allow me to enlarge on the situa- 
tion. I should like to tell you how we 
landed on the pier to the strains of wel- 
come from the Town Band and listened 
to an address of welcome from _ the 
Mayor (looking, as nearly all provin- 
cial mayors do, like a poor imitation of 
the lordly wine-butler at the Trocadero) 
and how fair maidens flung their arms 
around our necks in sheer joy. 

But, alas, our real landing was very 
different. There was no band, the place 
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did not boast (or apologise for) a mayor, 
and no lovely maidens greeted us—at 
least, not then. No, none of these glor- 
ies were ours; it was a most prosaic 
ending to a triumphal entry. We pro- 
ceeded up the river and berthed at a 
coal wharf, and the only greeting we 
got was from a barge which was being 
unloaded. Two grimy faces peeed over 
the side as we approached, and one Car- 
bon knight exclaimed to his pal, ‘‘ Lor, 
Bill, if this ain’t the blinkin’ Naivy a- 
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The Auxiliary Patrol: Mine Sweepers 


LIEUT. HARRY VANDERVELL, R.N.V.R. 


Illustrated by Lieut. Norman Wilkinson, R.N.V.R. 


ROM time to time official state- 
ments have testified to the work 
done during the war by the 

Auxiliary Patrol Service and the high- 
est Naval commands have publicly testi- 
fied that the Grand Fleet could not have 
carried out its functions but for the 
assistance of the vessels and personnel 
of this vital branch of the Naval 
Service. The Auxiliary Patrol com- 
prises yachts, whalers, motor launches 
(M.L.’s), patrol sweepers, motor boats, 
net drifters, mine sweepers, paddle mine 
sweepers and boom defence vessels, 
totalling over 2,000 craft, which are dis- 
tributed at points all round the British 
Isles, as well as at Gibraltar, Taranto, 
the Afgean Sea, Malta, Egypt, West 
Indies, and the White Sea. 

In the very earliest hours of the war 
the importance of the mine as a weapon 
of offence and defence asserted itself in 
a very unmistakable manner, and the 
extraordinary efficiency of the German 
mine and methods of mine-laying 
necessitated an increasing number of 
vessels and personnel to deal with the 
problem, and the advent of the sub- 
marine minelayer added very greatly to 
the difficulties of preventing the laying 
of mines and locating of minefields when 
laid. Added to this the whole question 
has been rendered more complex by 


the fact that the Germans early in the - 


war abrogated all laws and usages of 
sea warfare. They made their own laws 
as they went along. The whole of civi- 
lization was their enemy. International 
laws as to capture of merchant shipping 
were treated as scraps of paper; they 
sank at sight, disregarding all the dic- 
tates of humanity, killed non-combatants 
ruthlessly, executed merchant captains, 
drowned women and children. Enemy 


or neutral was one to them in their hate, 
and their blood-lust culminated in the 
deliberate sinking of hospital ships and 
drowning of doctors and nurses. 

It is not possible to state in print the 
actual number of vessels comprised in 
the Navy as a whole, but some idea 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
personnel, as publicly stated in the 
House of Commons, has increased to 
treble its former peace-time dimensions, 
and the greater proportion of this in- 
crease is, of course, due to the large 
number of trawlermen and other fisher- 
men, of yachtsmen and yacht hands, 
other men more or less connected with 
seafaring, and even landsmen who have 
undergone special training during the 
war, who have joined the Auxiliary 
Patrol. 

In addition to vessels of the Roya! 
Navy proper wHich from time to time 
engage in mine-sweeping, we have em- 
ployed in this important and danger- 
ous work specially constructed mine- 
Sweepers, trawlers fitted for mine- 
sweeping, patrol sweepers, paddle mine- 
sweepers and also M.L.’s, which last are 
being used in increasing numbers for a 
moderately rapid sweep in weather suit- 
able for such small craft. So that alto- 
gether there are over a thousand vessels 
of all sorts belonging to ‘the Auxiliary 
Patrol, which are engaged in sweeping 
regularly from one end of the year to 
the other. | 

The process of sweeping has been so 
often described that it is only necessary 
to remind the reader that there are 
several methods, but that, whether done 
by a single vessel or by the more com- 
mon method of sweeping in pairs, the 
object is the same, namely, to pick up 
the mooring chain to which the mine 


M.L.’s SINKING A MINE BY RIFLE FIRE. 
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is attached, and render the mine innoc- 
uous by exploding it at a safe distance 
when it is brought to the surface or towed 
into shallow water. It stands to reason 
that it is impossible to sweep the entire 
seas continually for mines, but certain 
mine-Sweeping units are allocated for 
continuously keeping free for shipping 
certain channels, while others are re- 
tained for sweeping where new mine- 
fields are from time to time discovered. 

Full recognition has not been, per- 
haps never will be, given to the splendid 
work carried out by these men and the 
R.N.R. or retired naval officers and a 
few of the R.N.V.R. officers who are 
in charge of the larger vessels, or units 
of the smaller ones, work only thor- 
oughly understood by those who have 
taken part in it or who have been privi- 
leged to witness it, and to appreciate the 
dangers that are ever present. But the 
work goes on interminably and quietly, 
undeterred by disaster after disaster. 

It was obvious that the best personnel 
for mine-sweeping was the trawlerman, 
born and bred to the sea and the 
hardships that are inseparable from sea- 
faring in small vessels, used to handling 
warps and springs and wires in all 
weathers, and with an almost instinctive 
knowledge of the ocean’s bottom, and 
an uncanny contempt for danger. So 
that a lot might have been expected of 
them. But all expectations have been 
surpassed by actual results, and one 
must join in the sentiment expressed by 
a naval officer, who said to the writer, 
““ By Jove, I take off my cap to these 
trawlermen every time !”’ 

Hitherto, with a rough and ready dis- 
cipline of their own, they have gradu- 
ally fallen in with naval discipline, which 
they found very exacting until they saw 
the common sense and reason for it all, 
until a skipper saw that great power was 
deputed to him, and that he was upheld 
by those of superior rank. Let it be 
remembered that many of these skippers 
R.N.R.-T., are small capitalists by rea- 
son of having invested lifelong savings 
in the very trawlers which they com- 
mand. They are men who have trawled 
the Dogger Bank, or from the White 
Sea to Iceland, down to the coasts of 
Portugal, and have been used to divid- 
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ing handsome though dearly-earned 
profits, their crews sharing in propor- 
tion. So they have paid sacrifices in 
kind as well as in lives during the war. 

What tales of the sea could be gath- 
ered from their logs, or from the relation 
of their experiences in their family circles 
when enjoying a little leave. 

A ship is shaping a course for 
the mouth of the Thames. Suddenly 
there is a terrific explosion and a 
column of smoke, steam and _ débris. 
She heels over, and begins to settle 
by the stern. An armed yacht two 
miles away rings full ahead, and 
she and a trawler a mile away on her 
starboard bow both dash towards the 
sinking ship to save life. Suddenly the 
trawler strikes a mine and “‘ goes up.”’ 
There is nothing left when the column 
of smoke and water subsides except a 
quarter of an acre of splinters, coal dust 
and ashes, a dan buoy, a box of signal 
flags, a small dog kennel, a tin can, 
some bobbing heads and mangled 
bodies. The armed yacht hastily rescues 
three living from the wreckage, and pro- 
ceeds to the sinking ship, whose boats 
have already been lowered and mostly 
manned, where she completes the work 
of rescue just before the final plunge. 
Then the yacht, grey-painted and 
sombre, but still showing the graceful 
lines which in peaceful times were por- 
trayed in glistening white and gold—by 
some miracle—(‘‘ Suppose we shall go 
up, too, some day, old man !’’) emerges 
safely from a new minefield, her wire- 
less making a report to the nearest base. 
From there flutters round the coast, 
““So-and-so channel closed to naviga- 
tion. Vessels are not to pass to the west- 
ward of a line bearing, etc., etc. Warn 
all traffic.’’ 

At the same time, at a certain naval 
base on the East Coast, a Boy Scout 
runs along the pier and delivers an en- 
velope marked ‘‘On His Majesty’s Ser- 
vice. Secret,’’ which he delivers person- 
ally to a retired lieutenant R.N., who 
opens it, initials the envelope as evi- 
dence of receipt, and the Boy Scout re- 
turns to the S.N.O.’s secretary. Shortly 
afterwards six paddle-sweepers, which 
before the war carried muslin or flannel- 
clad holiday-makers from towns to sea- 
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side resorts, go thumping out of the 
harbour, with semaphores wagging and 
signal flags fluttering. ‘There is no cry 
of ‘‘ Bottled ale or stout,’’ or ‘‘Choc’lits,”’ 
or ‘‘ Spare a copper for the Seaman’s 
Orphanage.”’ Men are busy coiling 
down, winches rattle, and the cries are 
such as ‘‘ ’Vast heaving ”’ or ** Tail on 
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authors, manufacturers, agents, and 
what-not) shout orders through mega- 
phones. Forty-eight hours afterwards 
a signal flows through hundreds of 
miles of copper wire, ‘‘ So-and-so chan- 
nel reported clear of mines,’’ and 
various war signal stations pass on the 
information. 


MINES EXPLODING IN THE SWEEP. 


there smartly, lads,’’ as, leaving white 
streamers of foam behind them, the 
paddlers put forth to sea in column line 
ahead. 

From several other seaside resorts, 
now known as Naval Bases, motor 
launches chase the shipping with the 
signal “‘ MN ”’ (stop immediately) fly- 
ing at the yard, and as they come near 
alongside whilom yachtsmen (in civil 
life they pertormed the functions of bank 
cashiers, stockbrokers, artists, musicians, 


Among the casualty lists in the daily 
papers one may occasionally read that 
‘The Secretary of the Admiralty re- 
ports under various dates, killed, a 
lieutenant R.N., or a_ sub-lieutenant 
R.N.R,. or a skipper R.N.R.-T.”’ and 
to only a few relatives and friends does 
this convey that the Bournemouth Belle 
was sunk by gunfire while sweeping off 
Zeebrugge, or that H.M. Minesweeper 
Young Maudie went up while sweeping 
three miles off I -owestoft. 
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But even in such grim work there is 
occasionally a spice of humour. ‘‘ We 
had been sweeping all the morning, and 
our M.L. was tied up alongside the light- 
ship, whose skipper was having a cigar- 
ette with me. Suddenly a yell, ‘ A mine 
between the two ships; get aboard the 
lightship !’ I rushed up, sang out, ‘ Cut 


said, ‘It’s astern!’ It had driven down 
between the two ships, but hadn’t 
touched us as the lines on the M.L. had 
been cast off. I made a flying leap to 
the M.L., then chased the mine, and 
found that it was one of our own E.C. 
mines. The amusing thing is that it 
would not have gone off if it had hit us. 


M.L.’s GOING TO THE ASSISTANCE OF MINED TRAWLER. 


the M.L. adrift!’ and with the others 
made a spring for the lightship. Every- 
one was busy putting on lifebelts, faces 
very white, lowering boat, etc., each 
one expecting every moment to see the 
bows go up. I asked _ repeatedly, 
“Where is the mine?’ No one could 
speak—tense silence. Then someone 


Got it aboard, and on my arrival in 
port,’’ etc., etc. 

And so the work goes on day by day 
throughout the year. One unit of mine- 
sweeping trawlers leaves the port, 
another unit returns to coal, over- 
haul gear, replenish stores and havea day 
or two’s “‘stand by.’’ They may have a 
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section of the War Channel to keep clear 
of mines, the roadstead and approaches 
of a large and busy port, the seaway 
about a point of land where shipping 
concentrates, and where the soundings 
are favourable for the efficient laying of 
mines by the enemy. All round the 
coast these units of black mine-sweepers, 
with their high bows and bold, graceful 
shear lines, may be seen at work, split 
up into pairs, with their signals flying, 
keeping station accurately. Many a 
narrow escape is ‘experienced, and in 
spite of every watchfulness, at any mo- 
ment a mine may be struck. In the 
dusk of the evening a flotilla of them 
steams into a roadstead for shelter for 


THE SONG 


Sing me a song of a frail M. L. 

May the Lord have mercy upon us ; 
Rolling about in an oily swell, 

May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
Out on a high explosive spree, 
Petrol, Lydite, and T. N_ T., 
Looking for U-Boat 3. 3. 3. 

May the Lord have mercy upon us. 


Sing me a song of a bold young ‘* Lieut.” 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
Iwo gold bands on an ‘‘ Owed for suit,” 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
Ship and cable and full ahead, 
Hard a starboard and heave the lead, 
The detonators are in my bed, 

May the Lord have mercy upon us. 


Sing me a song of a bright young ‘‘ Sub.’”’ 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 

A very ignorant half-baked cub. 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 

Of the King’s Regulations he knows not one 

He has left undone what he ought to have done, 

And Oh! My Lord, when he fires that Gun 
May the Lord have mercy upon us. 
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the night, and their anchor cables rumble 
out one after another. In the grey dawn 
they are under way again, now sweeping 
in blue seas, now lost to view in a squall 
of sleet and snow. When a gale is blow-., 
ing they anchor to leeward of some head- 
land, or cuddle up close to a sandbank, 
over the top of which, at high water, the 
breakers roar all night. A wind-ridden 
minesweeper rolls slowly in the swell 
and lulls its skipper and crew into a 
deep slumber, with the exception of one 
hand who is sheltering aft at the galley 
door. A kettle is sizzling on the stove, 
and sparks from his pipe fly away into 
the night. 


OF THE “MLL.” 


Sing me a song of a CMB (Engineer) 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 

Bred in a garage and sent to sea, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 

Taken away from the Motor trade, _ 

Seasick, sorry and sore dismayed, 

But a Hell of a ‘‘ Knut ’”’ on the Grand Parade. 
May the Lord have mercy upon us. 


Sing me a song of the M. L. Cook, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
With a Petrol stove in a greasy nook, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
Our meals a lukewarm lingering death, 
We'll praise the Hun with our final breath 
[f he’ll strafe our Galley and slay our Chef, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us. 


Sing me a song of a North Sea Base, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
A dirty forgotten one horse place, 
May the Lord have mercy upon us; 
When the wind blaws West how brave we are! 
When the wind blows East, it’s different far, 
We wish we were back in the Harbour Bar. 
May the Lord have mercy upon us. 


From the ‘‘ Rudder.’’ 


“The Heart-breaking monotony of Patrol.’’ 


** The Scented Trawler ”’ 


BY 


LIEUT. ARTHUR WATTS, R.N.V.R. 


With Illustrations by the Author 


ing cabin the hatch above my 
head hifted and the coxswain’s 
head appeared. 

“Floating mine ahead, sir,’’ he re- 
ported laconically, and closed the hatch 
again. And at that the tea things, as 
if animated by a common panic, lurched 
into my lap. I clambered up on deck. 

Everything, however, has its compen- 
sations, and even if my tea was ruined 
here was at least some slight rift in 
the heart-breaking monotony of a four 
days’ patrol. Nobody who has not 
known that monotony can appreciate it, 
or the pathetic interest with which one 
regards any floating object whatever. 
And a mine invariably means _ sport. 
Moreover, this was the best sort of mine. 
Not one of your British ones broken 
adrift and automatically become innoc- 
uous, but a big German fellow, as one 
could tell by his shape and _ silvery 
grey appearance. And so, full of faith 
and hope, we opened fire. 


A S I sat at tea in the creaking, roll- 


’ 


[ believe we fired some _ thirty 
rounds first and last at that con- 
founded machine, and at the thir- 
tieth it bobbed and _ plunged _ un- 
harmed. And here let me tell those 
who have never tried, that to hit a mine 
which shows no more than the top of a 
bald man’s head, and that only visible 
half the time, is no easy matter. And 
when the gun platform is rolling to such 
an extent that the gunlayer has all he 
can do to hang on to the gun, the thing 
becomes almost impossible. 

At all events we were now at our last 
case of ammunition (which we dare not 
spend), and short of knocking the horns 
off with a boat hook there seemed no 
way of destroying it, as our mine sink- 
ing rifle was unfortunately defective. To 
make matters worse, the weather was by 
no means clear, and nightfall but: a 
matter of a few hours. 

Twelve miles away, in the neighbour- 
hood of a certain lightship we could 
be certain of finding a destroyer; but the 
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problem was,having found the destroyer, 
to make sure of finding the mine again 
or even to guard against the possibility 
of some vessel running into it in the 
interval. 


To me at last came the solution, and 


‘The Coxswain.’ 


| put it to C. as the only possible way 
out of our difficulties. He, with all possi- 
ble speed was to return to the lightship 
and find a destroyer, while I, with the® 
Coxswain to keep me company stood by 
the mine in the skiff till he returned. 
There were risks of course too obvious 


22.1 


to need comment, and at first C. was.all 
against that plan; but at last, having 
no better one to produce, he reluctantly 
consented. It was no easy business to 
get the skiff over, but launch her we did 
eventually and the Coxswain and I 


tumbled in. We took with us a carafe 
of water, the top of a loaf of bread and 
a pocket compass—a rather slight equip- 
ment, which later was rendered even 
slighter by the Coxswain treading heav- 
ily on the carafe of water and reducing 
it to powdered glass. 


‘ I . 
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Poor old C. was far more concerned and nothing to look at but a confounded 
for our fate than we were. I think he mine, is no cheery situation. However, 
had a mental picture of himself making there we were, and there we were likely 
a report to our Captain the next morning to remain until somebody called for us. 
as to how he had come to lose his Sub- We had harder work to keep our posi- 
Lieutenant, Coxswain, dinghy and a_ tions than I had expected, for while we 


~ 


‘‘ Her Weather-beaten Skipper.”’ 


full-sized German mine. But he tore’ were continually drifting to leeward with 
himself away at last and was soon lost the wind, the mine, showing above 
in the mist. water scarcely at all, was stationary, and 

I too, felt a little lost. I think we both he prospect was not improved by the 
did; for after all, to be adrift in the North gradual creeping towards us of that 
Sea in a tin skiff in February with some’ wall of mist which already shut out the 
tobacco, the top of a loaf of bread horizon. The minutes slipped by, until 


rae 
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an hour and a quarter passed and one 
might reasonably expect C. to be well 
on his return journey. But not until 
another half hour had passed did we 
catch sight of him. And then, alas! he 
was a good two miles away, a little 


Even if the mine had had anything to 


tie on to, such a proceeding would have’ 


been suicidal; and yet, if darkness fell 
and no help came, we knew we must in- 
fallibly part company with it in five 
minutes. And a pretty pair of fools we 


“Each drinking in the ambrosial perfume of the other.’’ 


° 


smudge of grey with a tail of white foam 
that presently faded into the ever deep- 
ening mist, and we were left mournful 
and disconsolate. 

It was a ridiculous position, and one 
that as every minute ticked away with- 


- out result became more uncomfortable. 


should look in the morning when (with 
luck) some craft picked us up and we 
had to explain our position. 

But just as I was cursing fate, my 
luck and the war in general, there hove 
in sight (quite in the best style of the 
boys’ books) a vessel. In the dim light 
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she was at first a grey smear that 
resolved itself into a trawler with (to our 
intense relief) a useful looking three- 
pounder. On she came, heading straight 
for us, and presently I semaphored to 
her that we were standing by a mine. 
She slowed down at that, and, having 
sighted it, stopped her engines at about 
a cable and a half away. And then came 
our surprise. As we rowed to leeward 

of her in order not to interfere with her 
shooting we began to sniff, to stare at 
one another and sniff again. 

Now there is one smell that is dear 
above all others to the heart of the 
homesick mariner—the indefinable frag- 
rance that is sometimes borne on an off- 
shore breeze. Poppies and warm earth 
and. wood smoke; none of these can one 
distinguish and yet is reminded of them 
all. But this! This overpowering 
stink! Not here the scent of wood- 
smoke and poppies, nor here the frag- 
rance of the land. Rather the corruption 
of the London pavements, the reeking 
perfumes of music hall promenades and 
the sickly essences of barbers’ shops. 
Parfume d’amour, Frangi-panni, Pot- 
pourri, the half forgotten, scarce noticed 
names Swam into one’s mind. Memor- 
ies of -hot marquees and_ perspiring 
fiddlers and stuffy concert rooms—all 
that exotic night life of big cities came 
back to one and ever again a wave of 
scent more pungent than its fellows 
would roll over one as it were, and al- 
most stifle one. 

And then the Trawler’s three-pounder 
suddenly loosed off and for a_ few 


moments all other interests were forgot- ° 


ten in watching her shooting. 

Two shots, three overs and the sixth 
shot exploded the mine with a shatter- 
ing roar that nearly knocked us off our 


seats. And I have no doubt that both 
the Coxswain and I were thinking that 
with such a steady platform we could 
have exploded it at the first shot. 

The main business settled, the over- 
powering stink claimed our whole 
attention again. Rowing across to the 
trawler we clambered aboard. And 
there we found the solution of the mys- 
tery. On her main hatch cover and 
on her decks were little ‘‘ sachets ’’ of 
scent. Some were full, some were torn 
open, and here and there lay empty 
scent bottles. Near by stood the open 
case from which they had been taken. 
The full case it appeared had been 
picked up at sea, a pathetic enough relic 
of a good ship gone to the bottom. The 
trawler men with a quite unconscious 
humour had smeared themselves and one 
another with various perfumes and stood 
about the decks each drinking in the 
ambrosian perfume of the other. War 
gives birth to many strange freaks, but 
this struck us as the strangest! That 
these essences and perfumes designed for 
the frail fair should have come into the 
hands of these sons of Neptune! 

We spent a lazy hour on the trawler 
sitting all the time on the windward gun- 
talking to her weather-beaten skipper 
wale—idly speculating on what had hap- 
pened to C. And when at last we saw: 
him tearing across our bows a 
mile away the dusk was falling. Poor 
C., I think he breathed a very full sigh 
of relief when he received a signal to 
the effect that we were safe and sound 
aboard, and it amused us somewhat and 
seemed a fitting tribute to our heroism 
that three other M.L.’s and a T.B.D. 
were busily hunting for us. But C.’s 
first remark when he got alongside was : 

“Good God! What a stink! ”’ 
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The R.N. Anti-Aircraft Corps, 
R.N.V.R. 


Illustrated by R. Mills, P.O., R.N.V.R. 


By LIEUT. G, E. MILLS, R.N.V.R. 


HE advent of war brought 
with it many strange problems. 
One of the most difficult was 
undoubtedly the defence against attack 
by air. The nation was totally unpre- 
pared to cope with this insidious method 
of attack, but the Admiralty took up the 
challenge, and, as befitted new problems, 
brought into being a new Corps with 
new minds to bear upon the subject. 

Well do I remember the early days of 
the war when eager crowds were waiting 
at the Admiralty applying to be enrolled 
in the R.N. Anti-Aircraft Corps—a 
branch of the R.N.V.R. Then the sub- 
sequent acceptance and the wonderful 
transformation from civilian to Naval 
service. Every profession was _ repre- 
sented and we embarked on the new en- 
terprise with an unquenchable enthusi- 
asm. 

The men were, at that time, either 
over military age, or in some other way 
exempt from military service. They 
served alternate days, or nights; six- 
hour day watches and four-hour night 
watches, on guns or seachlights. This 
system enabled the menace to be met 


without unduly interfering with the 
carrying-on of the country’s business. 
Surely a sound scheme, worthy of imita- 
tion in matters relating to home defence, 
and reflecting credit on the promoters. 
It is well known by whom it was ap- 
proved. 

Just .try to picture the problems, 
mathematical and otherwise, that present 
themselves when dealing with this new 
weapon of attack. To tackle a target 
free to move in that inexhaustible area 
called space, with no constant factor to 
go on, but with ever varying height, 
angle and speed. It affords food for re- 
flection and justifies the creation of a 
Corps composed chiefly of Public School 
and University men. 

We all “‘ repaired to our ships accord- 
ingly,’’ mostly, in those early days, on 
roofs of big buildings. I was attached as 
an A.B. to the good ship‘‘ Pickles.”’’ 
How we got to love her, and the super- 
smells wafted up to stimulate the sentry. 

Naval ratings acted as our instructors. 
Good fellows they were ; although, being 
trained to firing on the horizontal, they 
could not be brought to believe that the 
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rules applying to such could not pos- 
sibly apply to high angle firing. They 
instructed us in gun drill, squad drill, 
and. rifle exercises. Those on. “the 
Lights,”’ instructed in the handling of 
searchlights. They gloried in chasing 
the civilian. round, and what good it did 


public school spirit, trying to out-do the 
others, and become more efficient. In 
those days the appointment of a P.O. 
was more or less a matter of luck, as 
there was not much to go on. We were 
all new. I remember my surprise after 
having introduced a man to the Corps, 
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‘‘ Waiting, Waiting, yet always Watching.’’ 


é 


us all. From ‘‘action’”’ to fire drill, to 
squad drill, and back to “ action,’’ till 
-we were fit to drop. Then a break, per- 
haps, occupied with those inimitable 
yarns over a cup of tea or, worse, coffee 
extract. a 

We were divided into crews with a 
P.O. in charge of each. The keenness 
was grand. Each crew, with the old 


at finding him turn up on my own 
station as a C.P.O., while I, his intro- 
ducer, remained an A.B. | face. 

I dared to ask him how it happened. 
He replied that he had been asked if he 
had ever been to sea. ‘‘ Oh yes, I own 
a yacht,’’ was his answer (and incident- 
ally his qualifications for Anti-Aircraft 
work). 
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Such were the early humours; but I 
never regretted omitting to mention that 
| had been afloat and perhaps missing 
the joys of my bold A.B. days. 

Gun drill, squad drill, rifle drill and 
signalling kept us busy. Squad drill on 
some roofs became quite a science, en- 
deavouring to evade the numerous bun- 
kers into which the callous crew were 
continuously trying to entrap the unwary 
officer or P.O. It made you _ think 
quickly. 

It was a proud day when a Lieut.- 
Commander, R.N., visited our station 
to inspect us at gun drill. As luck would 
have it, everything came off and we did 
our drill without a hitch. Naturally the 
N. Rating was delighted, as were we all. 
We got mentioned at the Admiralty and 
our crew became ‘‘ known,’’ bringing 
much cheery criticism from other crews. 

All the members of that old crew are 
now scattered to the four winds but I can 
confidently say that they will always re- 
member the delightful ‘“‘watches’’ and 
put down any success to which they may 
have attained to the training on the good 
ship ‘‘ Pickles.”’ 

There are tew A.B.’s who, at some 
time or another, have not had to answer 


queries from old ladies, chiefly at rail- 


way stations. Much humiliated we all 
did our best, as handy men, to advise 
them. Lifts have also attracted attention 
to us. Once when visiting a large build- 
ing for signalling practice, I got lost in 
the lower depths, when, suddenly com- 
ing across someone, I listened aston- 
ished to ‘‘ | suppose you are from the 
Water Company? ’’ But there were lof- 
tier days, when as a C.P.O., waiting on 
the Tower Bridge—the bridge being 
up—lI was accosted by an American lady 
and her charming daughters, and asked 
if I was the manager of the Tower 
Bridge. I said I could not aspire to 
such honour but was. merely a humble 
member of the R.N.V.R., but should be 
pleased to oblige. There are many such 
stories of course, all taken in good part 
and adding to the humour which is so 
essential to carrying-on. 

Courses at Whale Island, Chatham, 
and Shoebury formed part of our edu- 
cation. These were greatly appreciated. 


_ prising outer stations. 
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Our men did exceptionally well in these 
courses, many qualifying as G.L.3._ 

Gradually the old roof gun stations dis- 
appeared; the smaller inner circle was 
extended, and a larger area created, com- 
Sir Percy Scott 
introduced more modern weapons. It 
wanted an Admiral of his repute to get 
them introduced. 

[n addition to the London defences, we 
were manning a Mobile Section on the 
East Coast and elsewhere. Slowly but 
surely improvements were introduced; 
as Slowly as it dawned on the authorities 
that to get real efficiency meant spending 
money. Gadgets galore were invented 
by members of the crews. Many of 
these were of inestimable value. All were 
provided out of the officers’ and men’s 
own pockets, so keen were all to get on 
with the job and so fascinated in trying 
to overcome its complexities. Thus did 
the pioneers of Anti-Aircraft work 
struggle for supremacy. 


If, in those days, they met with criti- 
cism few understood what, in the silent 
naval way, they were doing, and how 
they were handicapped. But the public 
were generous and treated us splendidly. 
After one of the'early raids the local in- 
habitants made much of the men who 
worked the guns and lights. Both public 
and private individuals showed their ap- 
preciation. in a practical way by con- 
tributions to the mess and, in some in- 
stances, by donations which were handed 
to the local. Red Cross funds or other 


‘charities. 


For those raids, with their tense 
thrills, we lived. For these we kept 
weary watches, waiting, waiting and yet 
always watching night and day in all 
weathers; men, mind you, not accus- 
tomed to being out in such conditions. 
The first winter was terribly trying. The 
good ship “‘ Pickles ’’ held 14 inches of 
water on her upper deck. There was no 
sentry box in those early days. No shel- 
ter from the blast. It was all looked upon 
as part of the game, although men have 


‘suffered, yea, some have died as a result 


of their humble efforts, bravely and 
silently borne. | | 


Even the “ stand-bys ” and raids had 
their humours of course. The following 
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message was passed through the wrong 
megaphone and, intended for the look- 
out, reached the astonished telephonist 
in his sealed chamber: ‘‘ Keep a good 
look out and report anything you see.”’ 
I recall, too, how on ‘‘ Grand Rounds,”’’ 
visiting a Station, the sentry challenged 
as { Mlows: ‘‘ Halt, who goes there? 
Har Is up! Advance and show your 
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roof, a staircase. As there was nothing 
doing he was lolling about with his rifle 
resting against a chimney stack, when 
he heard steps approaching his post. 
His *‘ Halt, who goes there ?’’ brought 
the reply, ‘‘It’s only me, ducky,’’ and 
the next minute the arms of the girl 
‘“ what cleans the building ’’ were round 
his neck ! 


‘“Are you the Manager? ”’ 


pass.’’ The answer of the irate skipper 
was to this effect: ‘* You blinking idiot, 
how the hell can | show my pass with my 
hands up ?”’ Probably this was sufficient 
warrant for saying, ‘“Pass Grand 
Rounds, Alls well! ’’» ee 

Another episode is alleged to have oc- 
curred on a roof station. It was related 
to me by a Naval officer who was asked 
what was the correct procedure to have 
followed in the circumstances. The 
sentry guarded the only entrance to the 


Through many funny phases, through 
thrilling times, the old Corps has made 
good. I speak from first-hand know- 
ledge, as one who has learnt to love the 
Corps, when I say it always was good. 
With such keenness it was bound to be. 
It merely wanted encouragement. It 
wanted money spent on it. It wanted a 
keen, strong hand to guide. It wanted 
opportunity. The whole of the A.A. 
defences of England could have been 
efficiently run by such a Corps because 
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they were the type of men needed for the 
particular work. Incidentally the busi- 
ness of the country need not have been 
greatly disorganised. 

he A.A. defences of the country were 
eventually taken over by the War Office. 
Although the R.N. Anti-Aircraft Corps 
is still responsible for a very vital area 
of the London defences, being lent by 
the Admiralty for this purpose, great 
reductions had unfortunately to be made 
in the personnel. We had lived in an 
unsettled state of rumour for month after 
month, but the blow when it did fall 
was none the less bitter, for it entailed 
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the breaking up of the fine old Corps. 
The Mobile Section went. Thus the 
Corps became but a fragment of its for- 
mer self, numbering under 600, where 
it formerly totalled between two and 
three thousand. Those who have left 
the Corps are serving in other spheres 
of usefulness in all parts of the world. 
Those remaining now serve whole time 
in the strictest sense, living on their 
Stations; and they still strive with the 
same unshaken resolve to get on with the 
job for which it has pleased God to call 
them into being. 
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** The Great Cranes which stood aloft.’' 
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Drawn by Muirhead Bone. 
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“The Great Shears and Crushing Punches.’’ 


Drawn by Muirhead Bone. 


The Romance of Shipbuilding 


a 


BY 


THE EDITOR (M.I.N.A.) 


ONG years ago, in an age: which 
seems to belong to another world, 

I gazed wistfully through the gate- 

ways of the vast shipbuilding yards 
which stretch for so many miles along the 
Clyde. Nothing fascinated me more 
than these huge enterprizes with their 
rough and ready plant. It was out of 
bounds for us boys—rough men the 
workers were called—but by fair means 
or foul. I managed to reach the great 
shears and the crushing punches. Over 
the timber baulks which floated in the 
wide pounds one could, with practice, 
make passage to where the tall sterns of 
half-plated craft stood, high, gaunt and 


rusty. It seemed wonderful to see great 
ships emerge from the wilderness of 
these littered yards, for these were the 
early days of shipbuilding, when a 
battle of wits was carried on between 
ship owner ‘and ship builder, between 
buyer and seller. The latter put little in 
plant and machinery,and when that little 
stood idle, the wily ship owner made 
‘enquiries,’ and many a builder must 
needs make a bad bargain to keep his 
steam in use. Yet these matters con- 
cerned me little. I saw the ships sail or 
steam to sea, to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; and I saw them return, with un- 
kempt men in heavy sea boots and carry- 
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ing sheath knives at their belted waists. 
(hey were of all races and colours, yet 
one people—seamen. And from our 
own circle an older lad would occasion- 
ally travel to the docks, a heavy wooden 
box with stout rope handles accompany- 
ing him. The sea called and they went 
to it—in their hundreds. 

But it was always to the yards where 
the boats took shape that I turned, where 
the clatter of the rivet hammer or the 
soft ring of the caulker’s mallet made 
music. There in later years, clad in the 
dungarees of the shipworker I became 
part of the romance. 

What a wonderful thing it seemed ! 
Steel plates littered the ground. Angle 
bars were stacked on every side. Yet 
from these ungainly things we con- 
structed the great shins which slowlv 
materialised between the staging which 
ran i berths: “to: 4he <sea, We 
punched holes in the bars, and bent 
them into their pre-arranged shapes: we 
marked, sheared, planed, and punched 
the plates as they swung in chains be- 
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tween the jaws of machines which drove 
holes through them as if they were of 
cheese. We rolled them in every direc- 
tion, for there is nothing flat or square 
in a ship’s hull. And so they left us to 
be swung by the great cranes which stood 
aloft on to the angle bars which we 
had previously handled, there to find a 
place where every hole found a fellow, 
where its surface bore evenly at every 
point—there is only one place for each 
plate throughout the entire hull of the 
biggest ship, only one place where it will 
fit, and there every hole and every edge 
must lie as close as if they were grown 
together. Thus bar by bar, and plate by 
plate the framing and the plating go to 
make the shell, the finely modelled hull 
of the new ship. Rivetters, with their 
endless hammering, fasten the work 
with molten rivets, to make the whole a 
homogeneous mass of steel. And so. 
there stands our ship at last, the work 
of our hands, rusty and besmirched, but 
tight and smooth as any bottle. 


“ Great Ships slowly materialised between the Staging.”’ 


Drawn by Muirhead Bone. 
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““The conversion of the great ingots.’ 


Surely it was romantic enough, this 
creation out of apparent chaos! Nor did 
it seem less so when chaos became 
an ordered system. Each plate and 
bar bore a number and was predestined 
to fit its final resting-place. The acres 
of plates were not alike. Of all thick- 
nesses and sizes, some were square, 
some tapered; few were like their neigh- 
bours even as they lay in that unintel- 
ligible tangle. They were of different 
qualities, too, for the curious might find 
on each one hieroglyphics denoting its 
strength. Studious men had determined 
how close we might punch the holes 
without endangering the steel, how 
sharply we might bind our plate without 
fear of fracture. Knowledge killed none 
of the romance, but rather deepened it. 
The tangle was unravelled; everything 
had its place in the scheme of the naval 
architect, but the wonder of it all never 
ceased to fascinate. 

So, having learned to build with steel 


Drawn by George Clausen, R.A. 


we turned to paper. Thereon we planned 
the whole from the first form of model 
to the smallest fitting in the furthest 
corner of the structure. 


And thus the brain conceived what the 
hands fashioned, and till the new ship 
had churned her way through exhaustive 
trials none could say that it had been 
accomplished well or ill. 


The unending decks of spacious 
cabins, the vast cargo holds, and the 
intricate equipment would be valueless 
had. the fundamental “‘ lines’”’ or figures 
been wrongly computed. The conver- 
sion of the great ingots and incompre- 
hensible castings into the sweet working 
maze of the engine room would have 


been in vain had the myriad parts and 


their relationships been miscalculated. 


A building of wood or stone has func- 
tions to perform, but what are they com- 
pared to those of the ship, which 
must generate the steam her engines 
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require: to .. turn "her .. propeller ...at 
such a rate as will give a_ given 
speed in the roughest. sea without 
endangering her structure or the comiort 
of all on board. A ship must be strong, 
yet she must yield at times to abnormal 
stress, and the engines must provide 
power, light, heat, “ventilation, loading 
and unloading equipment, not to speak 
of innumerable other necessities. And 
to make it all from these plates, bars, 
and chunks of steel ! 

Many a time have I sat and marvelled 
at’ the wondefr:::.of  it>: all. When 
the pulley belts ceased 0 creak, and the 
deafening uproar was replaced by a 
sudden quiet which almost hurt the sen- 
ses, the marvel gripped one by the 
throat. And in Bond Street, London, of 
all. places:in the world; it came back 
to'me. There, in the Fine Art Society’s 
Galleries are shown the work of eighteen 
artists who have depicted ‘ Britain’s 
Efforts and Ideals in the great War.’’ 


Shipbuilding is one of these efforts, for 
we stand to-day face to face with the 
essentials of national life. We live upon 
an island, but we work so much for 
others that we cannot spare the time to 
grow and cultivate our food. So our 
enemies would starve us by concen- 
trating on the destruction of the vital 
artery of our national life—our ships. 
Vigilant sentries combat these efforts 
under the seas, but the ship which is 
destroyed in fifteen minutes may take as 
many months-to build. Fortunate it is 
for us that we hold another weapon of 
defence. The great vards of our northern 
rivers grow busier, ever busier. ey 
and night the hum of machinery mingles 
with the rattle. of deftly wielded ry 
mers ; 
interminable plates and angle bars.for the 
waiting hands to mould and weld them 
into ships. There never was a time when 
we could more fully appreciate the 
Romance of Shipbuilding. 


ay”, 


“The vital artery of our National Life. 


Drawn by Charles Pears. 
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“A Job of Work” 


BY 


SUB-LIEUT. R. N, STONE, R.N.V.R. 


T was a rude awakening : they some- 
times were these winter nights. A 
clattering crash overhead, a glare, 

a shouting strident voice impigned on 
our sleeping senses; urgency, haste, the 
very essence of the commotion. And the 


C.O. and I shot out of our bunks simul- 
taneously, reaching for switches and 
garments. An icy, sleet-filled draught 


came down the hatch. One’s flesh re- 
coiled. A switch turned and. the cabin 
flooded with subdued but seemingly 
dazzling light, as the words came clear : 

‘Proceed to sea instantly —at full speed. 
Position: Lat. Long. —; 
and stand by sinking craft.’’ 

“ All right; put your head down for- 
rard and rouse the hands, will you?” 

‘Yes, Sif.’ . 

In a few seconds, clad in pyjamas, 
coat and trousers, with ‘* duffles ’’ over 
all, we were on deck—blinking and 
eroping forward. 

Rain, sleet, and a whistling, moaning 
wind of Arctic quality in that it reached 
the very marrow.: All around a pit of 
blackness, save where pierced by sudden 
shifting stabs from torch and searchlight 
—only to leave the darkness blacker still. 


Stumbling, I blundered against a 
form.  ‘' Cox’n!. All hands on deck—- 
stand by to cast off—Hurry! ”’ 


‘ Ave, aye, sir!” 

In the chart room I had the parallel 
rules just nicely on the course, when a 
sudden vibration gave rise to language 
unparliamentary. The engineers had 
lost no time. Notebook in hand I gained 
the bridge, jotting the time—12.30—to 
the accompaniment of a babel of voices 
and a renewed disconcerting flashing of 
lights. 

The telegraph jingled. 


The C.O. 


erowled. The voices around took shape 
and order, as with a jerk we _ Startecl 


moving. 


* Port'a Deitd = Steady 1." -S* Siare 


board: a. vcliethe ys" Now you're all 
right!” “" Yes, you're clear of the 
wire! "’ “‘ Good luck!” ete. 

Slowly ahead we went, — helpful 


watchers aiding as we slid from out that 
tangle of craft, 1 arge and small. Then 
with eyes more accustomed to the con- 
ditions, we proceeded out of harbour. 

Soon, almost dangerously soon, tense 


and nerve strung, we were speed- 
‘ing into the outer Stygian night. 
Spray drenched, sleet blinded, staring 


and watching in utter: darkness—life- 
belted. Close abeam, barely discernible 
raced another of our class; there were 
others, indistinguishable, astern. |For 
certain reasons no lights save faint stern 
lamps were carried. Suddenly a chal- 
lenge flashed out ahead. Our speed in 
answering was noteworthy, but in spite 
of it the challenger’s searchlight plaved 
on us for one 'brief second. Too late 
we tried to avoid the swell of that friendly 
but grim and silent greyhound. Crock- 
ery with other things below played dis- 
cordantly a protesting tune, as,plunging 
and tossing, we passed. ‘‘A holy mess,”’ 
the man bringing tobacco reported. 

At eighteen knots one is scarcely care 
free; there are things other than des- 
troyers to look out for and bear in mind. 
We are kept busy. 

The C.O. after a time unburdened 
himself of information, gathered whilst 
the chart room held me. He said, jerk- 
ily, spitting out the words (we spat out 
the spray as a matter of course). 

““ Huns are out—two destroyers sunk 
or sinking. One of ours—one of theirs-- 
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submarines about—keep your weather 
eye lifted. Still fighting. See that all 
hands are wearing life belts. They don’t 
like ’°em—but—orders are orders. Make 
them wear ’em.’’ 

Firing is now heard above the activi- 
ties of the engines. We speculate dis- 
jointedly as to what is happening. The 
look out man reports flashes and pres- 
ently a bright yellow light flaring vividly 
and suddenly illuminates the horizon, 
dying slowly as to our quickened ears 
comes a muffled thunderous roar. Whai 
is it? and how distant? Anyway, it is 
nearly ahead; so an order is given for 
extra revolutions if possible. But it 
isn’t possible. The engineers are already 
nursing their charges with solicitude. 
We are feeling slightly excited and the 
wet and cold seem less noticeable, al- 
though a nasty sensation assails one’s 
back from the neck down, in spite of 
duffle and muffler. 

But there are things to be done, so 
very little is said, just the necessary 
orders and responses—then action. The 
excitement has passed, but the crew 
clinging damply to rails and stanchions 
anything handy—give one the im- 
pression of being fully on the qui vive, 
hoping, almost longing for a scrap. 

As time goes on no more flashes are 
seen. Only now and again at ever- 
widening intervals are reports heard 
faintly and yet more faintly. Apparently 
the vessels engaged are drawing away. 

The cook, something of an acrobat, 
brings welcome coffee, hot and strong, 
and invigorating. Lucky is the man, 
who, lurching as lurch he must, loses 
not less than half his allowance in the 
drinking. 

Upon arriving at the appointed posi- 
tion, speed is reduced to a snail’s pace 
in comparison to that of our previous 
comet-like flight. And so, crawling. 
stopping, listening and again proceed- 
ing, circling and turning this way and 
that, we search the baffling contemptu- 
ous seas. The firing has altogether 
ceased or is beyond earshot, when, dimly 
gleaming, the lights of the drifters are 
seen to port, and ahead, barely percept- 
ible, the steady town lights loom on a 
foreign shore. 


Our course being shaped towards the 
drifters their lights are suddenly ob- 
scured. We challenge as a challenge 1s 
thrown to us, and a second demand is 
made and answered. Our larger sisters, 
it would seem have an uncanny knack of 
scenting us out. That dark slim blur 
heeled far in response to quickly altered 
helm as at unknown knots it slithered 
by. The gunlayer said: “‘ She thought 
we wos a submarine.’’ Possibly those 
soft uttered words were nearer the mark 
than the speaker knew. Destroyers are 
ever suspicious. 

We are wearied and stiff jointed as 
a signal comes: ‘‘ Someone calling up 
our number.’’ 

It proved to be our ‘‘ next astern.”’ 
For a moment we talk in dots and 
dashes; then, closing, megophones are 
used. ‘‘Any luck? ”’ “ No, have you ?”’ 
““No, but at the other position—about 
four miles from here —S-~——— 241— 
found float—l2 alive and got ’em 
aboard.’’ ** Hoorah! Ours or—Huns ?”’ 
SS ehars f-" —** Well, carry on.” 
“Rughtet * 

We go divergent ways; one is more 
alert, less weary. The very early dawn 
is sensed rather than seen when _ the 
Cox’n’s good eyes spot something at 
last. 

““Can’t tell what it is sir. Two points 
on starboard bow, sir.”’ 

The object on examination is found to 
be part of a lifebuoy, without name or 
lettering. A little later, the wind and 
rain ceasing, they became negligible 
qualities. We are much pleased thereby 
—in fact, elated. We dance grotesque, 
staggering, stamping steps all over the 
deck—to say around the deck would he 
incorrect—and indulge in much arm- 
swinging, the improved circulation more 
than compensating for the exertion. We 
feel very fit, considering. 

At five o’clock the waves are still of 
threatening size. We ride them in curi- 
ously smooth fashion I am thinking, so 
mention the matter to the C.O. He has 
already noted it. 

“Yes, it is oil,’? very quietly he re- 
plies. 7 
Almost instantly comes a cry forrard : 
“Something ahead—about ten yards. 
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sir!’’ The engines stop and are reversed 
for a second. ‘‘ It’s a man, sir—lIt’s a 
man ! ”’ 

Speedily the rescue work is com- 
menced, but before the poor fellow is got 
on board we know his spirit has fled. 
A solemn hush overcomes us and a pity 
nigh to tears. A loathing of these slimy, 
oily seas—mocking and suddenly awe- 
inspiring. One can but admire the crew. 
Steady and obedient men and lads of all 
sorts. Some, hardy fishermen, others 
town or city bred—the latter a short time 
since vastly ignorant of the sea, but now 
learning fast, developing capabilities un- 
suspected. 

None could be more tender than these 
men, or gentler. As the light increases 
so does this arduous heartrending work. 
The poor bodies are brought on board 
and reverently covered. One is assailed 
by many thoughts and emotions, con- 
flicting, indescribable. But outstanding 
is a wonder and a thanksgiving, that 
God in His infinite wisdom and goodness 
had seen fit that these hapless sailors 
should die in peace. And in peace they 
died, for their faces smiled. I think this 
is why one is so near to tears. 

The sun rising strongly makes the 
commencement of a rarely beautiful day. 
One somehow resents this; it seems in- 
appropriate. But on reflection, Nature 
is of course Nature—unalterable, wise. 


“se 
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And how insignificant one feels. 


Tired and weary once more we steer 
homeward with the Ensign at half-mast. 

Not all our countrymen, the dead. 
Both sides have suffered it seems, and in 
a way—for one is but human—there is a 
grim satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the enemy has “ paid the piper.’’ The 
stretcher bearers are tender too, but so 
efficient that an unobservant person 
might deem them heartless. The 
thought dominant in our minds runs 
something like this: ‘‘ Poor fellows! 
Thank God 241 got there in time. Nearly 
gone but now safe—thank God! ”’ 

With Ensign once more close up our 
vessel is presently secured and made 
snug with her sisters of the night. 

We feel pleased with 241 and board 
her and say so. But S———— is modest 
and retiring. He desires sleep and will 
not listen. 

Sleep! Yes, not a bad idea, but a 
bath and a shave first—and a belated 
breakfast. 

The C.O. has forwarded a report. We 
shave. My face in the glass is disturb- 
ingly dirty and appears strained. 

Then as we breakfast a signal arrives : 
““ M.L.———— is excused duty till 8 


3.4m. to-morrow’ 


Ten minutes later the whole fleet might 
have tramped the deck above—we should 
not have known it. 
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“No glimmer of light comes from them; no sign or sound of life.” 


OPERATIONS 


BY 


** LIEUTENANT,’’ R.N.V.R. 


VEN a stranger, an unobservant 
E stranger, would, I think, realise 
that there is something in the air. 
On the decks of the various craft that lie 
in the inner harbour officers and men 
stand and sit about in little groups. 
There is little talking or laughter, but, 
very noticeably, that curious kind of 
hush in which the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage (and after all we are a village) 
discuss some event of importance. From 
time to time someone will cast an eye up 
at the slow moving summer sky and the 
white cliffs, all white and gold in the 
evening sunlight. ‘* On, I bet,’’ he says, 
and his companion agrees. 
And later, as the gold on the cliffs is 
paling and the sun near to its setting, 
a grey car drives up along the quay and 


stead of the atmosphere of waiting and 
suspense all (as the novelists say) is 
animation. Darkness has fallen by the 
time that the signal to proceed out of 
harbour has been made from the flag- 
ship; darkness that is no more than the 


blue twilight of a summer night. 


our Captain and Commander emerge. 


99 


It is ‘“on We are all.glad, I think; 
glad to escape from our prison and its 
oily walls, glad at the prospect of activ- 
ity after a week of listless boredom, glad 
above everything to think that we are to 
take our fair share at last of those risks 
that others have for their daily round. 
The little groups break up, the men 
¢o whistling about their work, and in- 


It is a night to seek adventure, warm 
and scented, with a light breeze blowing 
from that quarter which is most favour- 
able to the work in hand. There is no 
moon, but brilliant starlight, and in the 
West, behind the darkened town, the 
after-glow still remains. There show up 
now on our starboard beam our escorting 
destroyers, a line of low, black shapes, 
indescribably sinister, that have crept up 
out of the darkness. Like great cats they 
seem, silent save for the purring hum of 
their turbines, stealthy in their gliding 
swiftness, purposeful and_ swift to 
strike. No glimmer of light comes from 
them, no sign or sound of life, nothing 
but that continuous muffled drone. And 
vet their power is 30,000 horse. We pass 
those faithful drudges of the fleet, the 
mine-sweepers. Many of them, before 
the war, were excursion Steamers, the 
‘Clacton Belle,”’ and her like, and have 
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borne their sweltering deck-loads upon 
the muddy Lhames, paddling their in- 
glorious way to the piers of Margaie 
and Ramsgate. The music of the harp 
and the cornet have resounded through 
their saloons, and on their decks, count- 
less love affairs have been conducted. 
But now the harp and the cornet are 
gone, and their audiences swelter in the 
trench and the munition factory. Gone 
are the white paint, the gilding and the 
plush curtains, and in their place is the 
dingy Service grey. An allegory of the 
war. 

And now on our port bow looms 
vaguely the dim shape of a monitor. We 
draw up to her, pass her. Our fleet is 
in proper formation. Gigantic she ap- 
pears at night, thrusting her great bulk 
through the water that foams and creams 
along her bilges, while high up in their 
turrets her fifteen inch guns point ahead, 
grim and implacable. One has a tre- 
mendous sense of elation. All this move- 
ment, this silence, these hurrying mys- 
terious ships, half-seen in the soft, warm 
darkness, constitute true Romance. 
Patrol, lonely interminable patrol, is but 
the shadow of War. This is War. 

The hours slip by and in the east the 
first faint flush of dawn shows. We are 
off the Belgian coast now, that ‘‘ other 
side’’ that has stood for so much 
romance and terror and dreary squalor, 
and we can see the brilliant star shells 
rise above the lines at Nieuport, and, 
higher still, the pin-points of lights that 
are bursting shrapnel. For another hour 
or SO we maintain our speed until our 
objective is nearly reached. A few min- 
utes later and we have arrived. 

Almost at the same moment, from far 
away vivid flashes of yellow light appear 
on the horizon, and the quiet morning 
air vibrates with the dull thudding of 
gunfire. One’s first thought is that the 
’ shore batteries have already spotted us 
against the glowing dawn and have be- 
gun firing, but a glance at the compass 
shows this to be impossible, as the shore 
runs East and West and the firing comes 
from the North East. And indeed, with 
glasses we can make out the hulls of 
ships that by a curious effect of mirage 
have the appearance of tall houses on 


land. (We learned afterwards that this 
was the action in which Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s forces sank one German 
destroyer and badly damaged another, 
and in fact we could ourselves see one 
ship aflame not four miles from us). 

But this is evidently a side show, and 
one in which we have no part, for our 
own dispositions and evolutions are car- 
ried out as calmly and methodically as 
if nothing were happening. And at last 
all is complete, and with a terrific roar 
the monitor nearest to us fires her first 
shot. There is something indescribably 
impressive about a big gun firing. 
A slow, deliberate elevation of. the 
great snout, a long pause, a_ belching 
cloud of smoke and yellow flame, and 
nearly a ton of metal is screeching 
through the air on its long journey. 
Before the fifth shot has been fired a 
column of spray shoots up not a hun- 
dred yards from us, and then a volume 
of smoke rolls down like a pall and we 
can see nothing but the occasional flash 
of the nearest monitor’s fifteen-inch. 

But if one cannot see, one can hear, 
and in the intervals between the deafen- 
ing concussion of our own guns, one 
can hear only two distinctly the plaintive 
‘“ whe-e-e-e ’’ of the enemy shrapnel. 
And if one could neither see nor hear, 
one might still know that we are under 
fire by the continual shivers that run 
through the boat as a shell that has 
fallen into the water hits the bottom and 
explodes. 

For a moment the pall of smoke lifts 
and one catches a glimpse of the sun’s 
red disc heaving itself up over the shin- 
ing sea, and with it there comes the 
first warm glow of the summer morning. 
A light breeze roughens the surface of 
the water in places, yet leaves long lanes 
and patches that are unruffled. And 
overhead are no clouds, but the blue of 
infinite space. And then the pall of 
smoke shuts down again. 

So fresh is it, so quiet and peaceful, 
that one almost expects to see the white 
sails of yachts, and only by an effort of 
the imagination can one realise the 
lamed and crippled ships that are creep- 
ing back, and the ruin and havoc ashore. 
[ am afraid ours is singularly unlike the 


* 
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actions one reads of in boys’ books. We 
use no cutlasses, not even pistols. Not 
only cannot we see the enemy, we even 
cannot. see one another. And the oily 
hand-to-hand combat that was told of 
afterwards concerned two vessels who 
espied at the same time a fine fish which 
had been temporarily stunned by a shell. 
These closed (the story goes) and al- 
though both of British nationality, 
fought fiercely with boathooks for pos- 
session of the prize. 

And so, unhurried and methodical, the 
bombardment goes on, until the pre-ar- 
ranged programme has been completed. 
That done, and the signal to retire given, 
we once more perform our evolutions and 
withdraw, thanking God that we may 
once more breathe pure air and carry 
on conversations that are not punctuated 


Lamed and Crippled Ships. 


with the shattering roar of the fifteen 
inch. | 

For this day at least, our work is done. 
Presently will be issued the usual mod- 
est Admiralty report and we shall hear 
our dear, heterogeneous crowd referred 
to as *‘ our Naval Forces’’ and perhaps 
if we are lucky, the little, bespectacled 
journalists of Fleet Street will pat us on 
the back and tell us we have done 
well, and bestow on us their ap- 
proval. They will qualify their praise a 
little of course, but that will’ be lest we 
should feel unduly elated. And dearest 
thought of all, whilst we jog leisurely 
homewards certain rueful persons in 
long, grey overcoats and spiked helmets 
will be viewing the not inconsiderable re- 
sults of our morning’s work with par- 
donable irritation. 
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